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The  truth  beneath  the  surface. 


The  residents  of  Tallevast,  a  small, 
impoverished  Florida  community,  have 
suffered  it  all.  Skin  ailments.  Cancer. 
Miscarriages  and  stillbirths.  And  yet  some, 
like  Deirdre  Smith,  remain  fatalistic  about 
their  future.  "It  doesn't  make  me  scared  living 
here,"  she  said.  "Cod's  got  my  time." 
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For  the  test(s)  noted 
Collect  1  container  pet 
Fill  container  half 


Since  the  1%0s,  Tallevast  residents  shared  water,  air 
and  land  with  a  plant  operated  by  the  American 
Beryllium  Corporation,  which  allowed  toxic  chemicals 
to  contaminate  the  neighborhood's  groundwater.  After 
Lockheed  Martin  acquired  the  plant,  the  contamination 
was  discovered.  But  the  Florida  Department  of 
Environmental  Protection  withheld  the  information 
for  three  years,  until  the  Bradenton  Herald  began  an 
investigation  of  the  incident. 

Neither  Lockheed  nor  state  regulators  were  required 
to  make  their  findings  public  until  a  plan  was  in  place. 
No  law  protected  Tallevast  residents,  who  continued 
to  drink  and  bathe  in  contaminated  water. 

The  Herald's  year-long  coverage  forced  the  DEP  and 
officials  to  run  new  tests,  and  change  state  rules  to 
require  companies  to  notify  residents  as  soon  as 
pollution  is  discovered.  The  stories  galvanized  efforts 
to  locate  the  plant's  1,500  former  employees  and 
urge  them  to  be  tested  for  beryllium  disease,  tests 
they  had  once  avoided  for  fear  of  losing  their  jobs. 

The  Bradenton  Herald's  reporting  helped  put  a  human 
value  on  the  cost  of  industry.  Knight  Bidder  applauds 
their  commitment  to  making  a  difference  in  the  lives 
of  those  who  need  it  most. 
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two  larger  papers  in  the  state  have  NEWSPEOPLE  Todd  Nelson  is  named 

jumped  into  the  fray  and  are  regu-  publisher  in  Decatur,  Ill . 16 

larly  breaking  their  own  stories.  Here’s 

how  it  all  came  about  . 34  EDITORIAL  In  Vegas,  the  Newspaper 

Preservation  Act  craps  out . 20 
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ISSUES  Reporter  who 

The  War  comes  Home  On  survived  two  vears  in  Baghdad  says  he 

June  23,  several  U.S.  Marines  were  fears  for  those  left  behind . 21 

killed  in  a  suicide  bombing.  Here’s  how 

four  papers  back  home  covered  the  ETHICS  CORNER  Sportswriters  regret 
victims,  three  of  them  female  6  keeping  the  “steroid  secret” 22 
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A  Novel  Pursuit  Famed  fic¬ 
tion  writer  John  O’Hara’s  years  at  a 
Pennsylvania  paper  may  be  lost  to  the 
ages,  but  one  college  professor  hasn’t 
given  up  the  search  . 10  CLASSIFIEDS  AFTER  PAGE  48 
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There’s  a  lot  more  to  your  Editor 
&  Publisher  subscription  than 
paper  and  ink!  As  a  subscriber 
you  can  go  online  for  premium  content 
—  at  no  additional  cost. 

This  is  just  some  of  the  valuable 
information  you  can  get  every  day  at  our 
expanded  Web  site,  now  approaching 
one  million  unique  users  per  month, 
www.editorandpublisher.com: 


•  Breaking  news  updated  hourly,  as  it 
happens,  on  our  main  page  and  in  six 
easy-to-access  mini-sites  (Business, 
Newsroom,  Advertising/Circulation, 
Technology,  Online,  Syndicates). 

•  Web-only  columns  by  E&P  regulars 
and  guest  columnists. 

•  E&P’s  expanded  classifieds  to  help 
you  find  your  next  job  in  the 
newspaper  industry. 

•  NewsPeople:  Personnel  shifts 
as  they  happen  daily. 

•  Photo  of  the  Week. 

•  Newslinks:  Latest  news  from 
other  sites. 

•  Special  newsletters,  directories 
and  other  resources. 

•  Early  access  to  current  print  edition. 

Subscribers:  Activate  your 

account  now.  Just  log  on  and  go  to 

www.editorandpublisher.com/activate 


-dU-  Joe  Strupp  turns  over  a  new 
coin  in  Ohio  . 
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LETTERS 


REMEMeERING  KEVIN  CARMODY 


A  JOURNO  RY  ANY  OMR  NAME 

1  REALIZE  THAT  YOU  GUYS  HAVE  TO 

appeal  to  the  new  generation  of  news 
people,  but  to  start  referring  to  them 
as  “journos”  is  a  bit  much.In  your  July 
issue  table  of  contents,  the  term  “journo” 
is  used  three  (count  ‘em,  three)  times!  Not 
once  is  the  term  “journalist,”  or  reporter, 
or  newspaperman  or  -woman  used. 

As  a  retired  reporter  and  then  editor 
and  as  an  E^P  reader  for  almost  50  years 
I  say  it’s  time  to  cool  it  with  the  “journo” 
bit.  What  are  you  going  to  do  next  time 
a  reporter  covers  a  fire?  Say,  “Journo 
covers  inferno”? 

ARNOLD  MILLER 

FORMER  MANAGING  EDITOR 
Chronicle-Telegram,  Elyria,  Ohio 

SPEAKING  OUT  FOR  SHIELD  LAWS 

The  freedom  of  the  press  has 
taken  a  damaging  blow  recently 
since  reporters  Matthew  Cooper 
and  Judith  Miller  were  ordered  to  reveal 
their  confidential  sources  to  a  federal 
grand  jury  investigating  the  leak  of  CIA 
agent  Valerie  Flame’s  identity.  The  special 
counsel,  Patrick  Fitzgerald,  has  said  jour¬ 
nalists  are  not  entitled  to  promise  com¬ 
plete  confidentiality.  He  isn’t  the  first,  nor 
will  he  be  the  last  to  make  that  statement. 
However,  as  you  point  out  in  your  Anony¬ 
mous  Sources  feature  (July  E^P,  p.  32), 

31  states  do  have  a  shield  law  in  place  pro¬ 
tecting  reporters  from  being  threatened 
with  jail  time  for  not  revealing  sources. 

The  International  Federation  of  Jour¬ 
nalists  has  called  Time  magazine’s  turning 
over  Cooper’s  emails  and  notes  a  “pro¬ 
found  betrayal  of  principle.”  That  is  an 
understatement.  The  federation  is  not  a 
little  organization  of  reporters.  Their 
membership  boasts  more  than  500,000 
journalists  in  more  than  100  countries. 

This  is  a  crucial  case  for  all  journalists, 
because  it  could  mark  the  end  of  the  use 
of  anonymous  sources  if  reporters  can  be 
forced  to  identify  them.  Many  journalists 


have  used  such  sources  during  their  ca¬ 
reers,  and  these  sources  have  been  vital  in 
obtaining  critical  information  the  public 
needs  to  know.  Obviously,  some  govern¬ 
ment  officials  want  the  information  they 
don’t  want  the  public  to  know  until  they 
are  ready  to  release  it.  That  has  happened 
in  just  about  every  presidential  term  of 
office.  If  reporters  have  their  information 
and  their  sources  revealed  by  the  court 
system  or  have  their  information  turned 
over  by  their  editors,  how  long  will  it  be 
before  these  important  sources  begin 
closing  up  and  talking  to  no  one?  After 
all,  they  are  taking  a  risk  talking  to  the 
press.  They  need  the  protection  journal¬ 
ists  have  been  able  to  offer  in  the  past. 

During  my  career  as  a  reporter  and 
editor,  I  have  had  numerous  confidential 
sources  that  not  only  gave  information  to 
me  on  certain  issues,  but  also  confirmed 
information  I  had  uncovered  during  my 
own  investigations.  They  are  vital  and 
need  the  safety  of  being  unidentified.  It 
is  a  sacred  trust  between  informant  and 
journalist  and  should  not  be  destroyed 
or  compromised.  This  is  an  issue  all 
reporters  need  to  speak  out  on,  and 
demand  a  nationwide  shield  law. 

President  Bush  has  been  quoted  as 
saying  journalists’  rights  to  protect  their 
sources  is  a  “difficult  tightrope.”  It  is  a 
tightrope  for  the  sources  as  well.  It  is  a 
dangerous  issue  that  may  turn  out  to  be 
a  can  of  worms  for  all  journalists  in  every 
media  —  as  well  as  for  the  freedom  of  the 
press  and  the  First  Amendment. 

JAN  KESSLER 
Onaga,  Kan. 


1JUST  WANTED  TO  THANK  YOU  FOR 

your  sensitive  and  thorough  piece  \ 
on  Kevin  Carmody  (“Deadly  Silence,”  : 
June  E^P,  page  30).  We  were  friends 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Society  of  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Journalists  in  1990,  and  you 
managed  to  capture  it  all,  both  the  great 
and  the  troublesome,  and  then  put  it  in 
context  for  the  rest  of  journalism. 

When  Kevin  won  his  Polk  award,  I  was 
with  him  at  the  awards  dinner,  and  he 
thanked  me  publicly  from  the  podium,  a 
totally  unexpected  but  generous  gesture. 

I  was  with  Kevin  in  New  York  a  few 
months  back.  We  had  a  great  dinner,  then 
went  to  an  Irish  pub  on  Park  Avenue  near 
his  hotel  and  drank  and  talked  until  clos¬ 
ing.  He  seemed  great,  making  friends 
with  folks  at  the  bar,  inviting  them  down 
to  Texas,  especially  a  visiting  scientist 
from  Liverpool. 

Then,  because  he  was  concerned  about 
getting  back  to  Austin  to  see  his  daugh¬ 
ter’s  play,  we  scurried  to  find  a  flight  from 
JFK  that  would  leave  in  an  hour  for 
Texas.  What  a  night.  It  was  pure  Kevin. 

It  was  the  last  time  I  saw  him. 

Thanks  again  for  your  hard  work  on 
this  difficult  story.  I’d  be  interested  in  any 
other  feedback  you  get  —  especially  from 
journalism  professionals  —  about  how 
to  deal  with  such  problems  in  the  future. 
Perhaps  some  sort  of  therapy/counseling 
program  for  journalists  could  come  out 
of  this.  i 

ERIC  J.  GREENBERG 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


50  YEARS  AGO 


NEWSPAPERDOM®  FROM  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


AUGUST  6,  1955: 

Aviation  writers  at  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada 
added  outer  space  to  their  beats 
this  week,  following  the  White 
House’s  announcement  of  the 


United  States’  plans  to  launch 
Earth-circling  satellites. 

AUGUST  20,  1955: 

After  one  postal  worker  was  sus¬ 
pended  for  it,  the  Civil  Service 


Commission  was  asked  to  rule 
whether  writing  a  letter  for  news¬ 
paper  publication  was  considered 
"participation  in  a  political  cam¬ 
paign”  for  federal  workers,  and 
punishable  under  the  Hatch  Act. 


THE  WRITE  WAY 

E&P  welcomes  letters.  E-mail  to  letters@ 
editorandpublisher.com,  fcur  to  (646) 
654-5370,  or  write  to  “Letters,”  Editor 
&  Publisher,  770  Broadway,  New  York, 
NY 10003.  Please  include  name,  title, 
location,  and  e-mail  address.  Letters 
may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 
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Available  in  September . . . 

TME  AMERICAN  PRESS  INSTITUTE 

2006  SEMINAR  GUIDE 


New  from  API  in  2006 

NEW  SEMINARS 

Seven  new  offerings  addressing  the  most  critical  issues  facing  our  industry  today. 
Citizen  Media:  Engaging  an  Empowered  Audience 
Compelling  Storytelling  Innovations 
Finding  Your  Niches:  Building  a  Portfolio  of  Targeted  Publications 
Internet  Strategies  for  Community  Markets 
Page  One:  Content,  Presentation,  Brand 
The  Sunday  Paper 

Unleashing  the  Power  of  Market  Intelligence 

THE  INNOVATORS’  SERIES 

A  group  of  five  seminars  focused  on  innovation  as  a  key  to  industry  survival. 
Citizen  Media:  Engaging  an  Empowered  Audience 
Compelling  Storytelling  Innovations 
Internet  Strategies  for  Community  Markets 
MediaPreneurship:  innovation  and  New-Product  Development 
The  Publishers’  Forum 

NEW  LOCATIONS 

API  seminars  are  now  available  in  locations  across  the  country.  Come  join  us  at: 

Advertising  That  Grows  Readership  and  Results 

at  three  regional  sites  to  be  announced 

Authenticity  -  The  Retreat^”  in  North  Creek,  New  York 
Compelling  Storytelling  Innovations  in  Pomona,  California 
Executive  Development  Program  for  metro  markets  in  Phoenix 
High-Performance  Leadership  in  Chicago 
Marketing  Masters  in  Chicago 
Reaching  Latino  Audiences  in  Dallas 


BOOK  IN  ’05  AND  SAVE! 

Reserve  your  space  in  2005  and 
save  20%  off  the  full  tuition  price. 

For  seminars  between  January  and  March, 
the  reservation  deadline  is  Oct.  14, 2005. 

For  all  other  seminars,  the  deadline  is 
Dec.  31, 2005. 

For  more  information  on  API’s 
seminars,  please  log  on  to 
www.americanpressinstitute.org/seminars. 
To  be  sure  your  organization  receives  enough 
copies  of  API’s  2006  Seminar  Guide,  please 
send  an  e-mail  to 

catalog@americanpressinstitute.org 

with  your  full  contact  information  and  the 
number  of  catalogs  you’d  like. 
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Pulitzer  piized 

More  papers, 
and  purple  tapers 

BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

INNING  THE  PULITZER  PRIZE 
this  spring  brought  Connie 
Schultz  wider  syndication,  a 
book  contract,  a  stint  on  a  big-league 
mound,  and  purple  tape  near  her  desk. 

“Newhouse  News  Service  occasionally 
picked  up  my  column  before  the  Pulitzer, 
but  I  now  write  at  least  one  general-inter¬ 
est  column  a  week  for  them  to  distribute,” 
The  Plain  Dealer  of  Cleveland  staffer 
tells  Ei^P. 

Many  more  Newhouse 
papers  run  Schultz  these 
days,  says  NNS  Editor/ 
Washington  Bureau  Chief 
Deborah  Howell,  adding 
that  the  column  also  goes 
to  about  30  non-New- 
house  papers  and  is  sold 
on  a  one-shot  basis  via 
the  New  York  Times  Syndicate. 

“We  re  thrilled  Connie  s  writing  more 
columns  applicable  for  the  wire,”  says 
Howell,  who  has  left  NNS  and  will  become 
The  Washington  Post’s  ombud  this  October. 

In  late  June,  Schultz  signed  a  contract  for 
a  May  2006  column  collection  with  Ran¬ 
dom  House  —  which  had  contacted  her. 

And  Schultz,  who  threw  out  the  first 
pitch  at  a  Cleveland  Indians  game,  explains 
that  purple  tape:  “When  a  co-worker  sent  a 
snarlw,  anonymous  e-mail  to  the  editor  that 
was  distributed  newsroom-wide  asking 
why  I  still  don’t  have  my  own  office,  I  was 
mortified  and  responded  with  a  group  e- 
mail  insisting  I  don’t  want  one.  But  the  next 
day,  some  of  my  colleagues  marked  out  an 
office  on  the  carpeting  around  my  desk  in 
purple  tape  and  posted  a  sign  over  my  chair 
that  read,  ‘Do  not  disturb.’  I  loved  it.”  11 


PD  columnist 
Connie  Schultz 


tinctions.  Rather,  they 
looked  to  humanize  the 
native  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  who  lost  their  lives 
serving  their  country. 

In  West  Monroe, 

La.,  The  News-Star  im¬ 
mediately  dispatched 

Above  right,  Regina  Clark 
at  Camp  Fallujah.  At  right, 
her  medals  and  urn  are 
placed  outside  a  funeral 
chapel  in  Centralia,  Wash. 
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military  units  supporting  vari-  "Ta 
ous  war  efforts,  so  there  are  a  1 
lot  of  people  who  are  focused  | 
on  this  war.”  Therefore,  mak-  1  ^ 
ing  her  funeral  the  centerpiece  1 
of  the  Sunday  paper  —  the  day  |  -ar 

before  Independence  Day  —  1  C? 

was  absolutely  appropriate,  1  M 
she  affirms.  1  ^ 

The  Chronicle,  a  daily  in  Cen-  '  Z 
tralia.  Wash.,  also  featured  many  1  ^ 
front-page  stories  along  with  1  g 
packages  about  Petty  Officer  First  |  ^ 
Class  Regina  R.  Clark,  a  43-year-  |  ^ 
old  sailor  and  resident  of  the  area.  1  ^ 

“We  focused  on  her  family  but  1  ] 
also  on  her  friends,”  reports  Gor-  1 
don  MacCracken,  the  papers 
assistant  editor.  “This  is  a  relatively  | 
small  community  so  there  are  a  lot 
of  people  who  knew  her.  It  is  a 
death  that  hit  the  community  hard, 
but,  being  our  first  death  in  this 
particular  conflict,  it  really  put 
a  face  on  it  for  people.” 

To  further  personalize  its  cover¬ 
age,  the  Chronicle  also  ran  a  variety  of 
photographs  provided  by  the  Clarks’  loved 
ones.  Many  of  the  images  were  also  used  as 
part  of  an  impromptu  tribute  at  the  Lewis 
County  War  Memorial.  One  photo  of  the 
flmeral  showed  mourners  who  became 
close  with  Clark  after  playing  softball  to¬ 
gether  for  years.  It  was  visual  proof  of  the 
effect  her  death  has  had  on  the  community. 

The  Chronicle  also  featured  in  many 
stories  Clark’s  18-year-old  son  Kerry,  who 
may  spread  his  mother’s  ashes  in  Hawaii 
where  he  was  bom. 

“Through  our  coverage  we  can  help  the 
community  leam  about  this  person  and 


.^workers 

“■“ewdeaJ. 

"illshaf* 

costs 
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Holly  Charette,  at  a  sentry  point  in  Fallujah 

were  standing  there;  he  hugged  and  kissed 
us  still.”  The  paper  has  since  published 
several  front-page  stories  about  Powell, 
and  a  poem  written  by  his  father-in-law, 
outdoors  writer  Dan  Chason.  It  also  provid¬ 
ed  information  on  a  fund  established  for 
Powell’s  3-year-old  son,  Elijah. 

The  News-Stars  Web  site,  meernwhile, 
featured  three  online  photo  albums:  Powell 
in  the  Army  and  with  his  family;  his  body 
being  returned  to  the  United  States  as  fami¬ 
ly  members  in  T-shirts  bearing  his  image 
salute  him;  and  his  funeral.  An  online  fo- 
mm  gave  readers  a  chance  to  share  memo¬ 
ries  and  send  condolences. 

“We  wanted  to  make  this  something 
that  would  benefit  the  family  and  benefit 
the  memory  of  Chad  Powell,”  says  News- 
Star  Managing  Editor  Ken  Stickney.  He 
also  points  to  the  paper’s  stories  offering 
psychological  insights  to  help  grieving 
members  of  the  community. 

The  Providence  (R.I.)  JoumaTs  cover¬ 
age  of  a  Cranston  local,  Lance  Cpl.  Holly 
Charette,  21,  was  similar  in  many  re¬ 
spects.  Not  unlike  the  News-Star,  the 
Journal  provided  online  readers  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  share  memories  and  express 
condolences  in  addition  to  publishing 
many  photos  of  Charette  and  several 
articles.  Reporters  painted  a  picture  of 
a  well-liked,  caring  woman  who  devoted 
her  time  to  helping  others. 

[pp^  One  story  said  she  wanted  to 

^  become  a  postal  delivery  woman 
H  after  her  enlistment  ended,  be- 
H  cause,  as  she  once  said,  “I  never 
really  thought  too  hard  about 
being  a  mail  person,  but  it’s  real¬ 
ly  an  important  job  and  people 
■'  {  depend  on  me.” 

“There’s  a  real  network  here 
because  Rhode  Island  is  a  very 
active  state,  militarily,”  says 
Susan  Areson,  the  paper’s  met- 
^  ropolitan  managing  editor.  “We 
_ ;  have  more  than  500  deployed  in 


The  News-Star  in 
West  Monroe,  La., 

The  Providence  (R.l.) 
Journal,  and  New  York’s 
Daily  News  tackled  stories 
of  locals  killed  in  the  blast. 


leam  about  the 

circumstances  I  '  '  J  |  .  ^  I 
in  which  she  was 
serving,”  Mac- 

Cracken  explains.  “And  I  think  we  served 
a  purpose  in  that  way.” 

That  also  seems  to  be  an  effect  achieved 
by  the  coverage  of  Cpl.  Ramona  M.  Valdez’s 
death  by  New  York’s  competing  tabloids, 
the  Daily  News  and  the  New  York  Post. 

The  Daily  News  put  20-year-old  Valdez’s 
photograph  on  the  front  page  with  a  quote 
from  her  sister  and  the  headline,  “Death  of 
a  Bronx  Marine.”  Under  it  was  a  pointed 
story  about  President  George  W.  Bush  say- 


Chad  Powell,  right,  his  wife  Danielle, 
and  son  Elijah.  At  right,  Powell’s  mother 
Brenda  comforts  her  husband,  Jerry,  upon 
learning  the  news  of  their  son's  death. 
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ing  that  the  war  in  Iraq  is  “worth  it.”  The 
issue  also  featured  a  two-page  spread 
with  photos  of  Valdez,  a  picture  of  the 
recruiting  center  where  she  enlisted,  and 
an  image  of  her  sister  holding  a  framed 
portrait.  The  paper  also  ran  a  moving 
column  by  Michael  Daly,  a  box  profil-  , 
ing  the  other  two  women  killed  in 
the  attack,  and  a  two-column  profile 
that  portrayed  the  Marine  as  a  hard 
worker  and  beloved  daughter,  sister, 
and  fiancee.  , 

The  Post,  meanwhile,  coupled  the  • 

coverage  of  Valdez’s  death  with  a  larg- 
er  package  about  the  war  in  Iraq.  ^ 
This  profile  focused  on  an  interview 
with  Valdez’s  mother,  with  sad 
undertones  and  family  anecdotes. 

“We  were  going  to  put  her  cake  on  a  table,” 
he  mother  said,  “but  now  we  have 
to  put  it  up  on  an  altar.” 

The  New  York  Times  did  not  give  Valdez 
front-page  coverage,  but  did  include  a  sto¬ 
ry  about  her  (comparable  to  the  ones  in  the 
tabloids)  in  the  Region  section.  Unlike 
smaller  papers  elsewhere,  the  New  York 
tabloids,  with  so  much  else  to  cover,  did 


Lance  CpI.  Holly 
Charette  at  Camp 
Blue  Diamond  in  Ar 
Ramadi,  Iraq. 
At  right,  her  family 
says  goodbye. 


not  stick  with  the 

Sian  stQjy  fQj.  days. 

Whether  the  victim  was  from  a  rural 
town  in  Louisiana  or  a  metropolitan  area 
like  New  York,  the  focus  of  the  coverage  in 
every  case  sought  to  give  an  identity  to 
someone  who  at  first  glance  was  just  a 
name  on  an  all-too-long  list.  Because  of 
this  type  of  coverage,  readers  learned  that 
Holly  Charette  once  literally  gave  a  friend 
the  shirt  off  her  back.  Readers  also  discov¬ 


ered  that  Regina  Clark’s  fellow  sailors  were 
so  affected  by  their  loss  that  they  held  an 
informal  memorial  service  in  her  honor 
at  their  military  compound’s  chapel.  And 
they  learned  that  Ramona  Valdez  wanted 
to  be  a  mother. 

And  readers  shared  in  the  sadness  felt 
by  Chad  Powell’s  father-in-law  as  he  wrote, 
“I’ll  take  my  daughter  back  with  pride  and 
joy,  and  each  day  we’ll  see  you  in  Elijah’s 
brown  eyes.”  1 


Black  and  blue  over 


Co.  move 


two  heavily  black  ZIP  codes  of  east 
Gainesville.  And  the  publisher  of  the 
Florida  Star  in  Jacksonville,  which  ad¬ 
vertises  itself  as  “Northeast  Florida’s 
largest  and  oldest  African-American 
newspaper,”  has  protested  personally  to 
the  publisher  of  the  new  weekly’s  parent, 
the  48,564-circulation 


Ocala  markets,  he  adds.  “It  was  based, 
frankly,  on  the  success  of  those  products 
that  we  began  to  look  at  what  we  could 
do  in  Gainesville,”  Doughton  says.  The 
paper  was  looking  for  areas  that  were 
“perhaps  underserved,”  he  adds,  and  east 
Gainesville  was  the  neighborhood  where 
the  daily  had  the  least  penetration. 

The  Sun  executives  say  there’s  been 
no  local  controversy  about  the  new  paper. 
“We’ve  gotten  nothing  but  total  support” 
from  both  potential  readers  and  advertis¬ 
ers,  Doughton  says. 

NNPA  President  Smith,  publisher  of 
The  Atlanta  Inquirer,  responds  that 
African  Americans  will  resent  main¬ 
stream  dailies  targeting  them  with  new 
publications,  when  their  dailies  ignore 
them  and  do  not  fight  for  their  interests. 
“The  black  community  does  not  feel  like 
someone  from  the  other  side  can  address 
the  issues  that  face  us,”  he  says. 

“Sure,  their  pockets  are  deeper  than 
ours,”  Smith  adds,  “But  no  matter  how 
many  times  they  come  out  with  a  publica¬ 
tion,  saying  it’s  going  to  be  for  black  peo¬ 
ple,  they  cannot  claim  one  fact  —  that 
they’re  black-owned  and  operated.”  S 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

WHEN  IS  A  PAPER  A  BLACK 

paper?  That’s  the  issue  roiling 
the  nation’s  black-owned 
newspapers  as  a  New  York  Times  Co.- 
owned  daily  in  Florida  prepares  to 
launch  a  weekly  later  this  month  in  a 
heavily  African-American  neighborhood. 

Black  publishers  have  watched  main¬ 
stream  dailies  start  up  Spanish-language 
newspapers  —  and  they  are  worried  that 
the  Times  Co.  paper  could  be  the  tem¬ 
plate  for  newspapers  aimed  at  their  audi¬ 
ence.  “We  are  very  concerned  about  this, 
and  we’re  going  to  watch  and  see  what 
direction  this  takes  —  and  we’re  going  to 
alert  our  communities  across  the  United 
States,”  says  John  B.  Smith  Sr.,  the  new 
president  of  the  largest  association  of 
black  newspapers,  the  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association/Black  Press 
of  America  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  editor  heading  up  the  Aug.  25 
launch  of  free-distribution  Gainesville 
(Fla.)  Guardian  was  most  recently  man¬ 
aging  editor  for  the  historic  black  paper, 
\he  Atlanta  Daily  World.  The  Guardian 
will  distribute  its  10,000  press  run  in  the 


But  Sun  Publisher  James  E.  Doughton 
insists  the  Guardian  will  not  be  a  “black” 
paper.  “It’s  mostly  just  a  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  for  east  Gainesville,”  he  says.  The 
Guardian  will  be  no  different  from  the 
general-interest  community  weeklies  that 
other  Times  Co.  dailies  have  launched 
successfully  in  the  nearby  Lakeland  and 
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A  ’  SECTION 


The  industry’s  Achilles  heel’? 


Wheeling  and  dealing  for  classified  ads 


Trends  in  the  car  category 
can  drive  you  crazy 

BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

IN  mid-July,  when  major newspa- 
per  companies  hosted  Q2  earnings 
calls,  few  surprises  jumped  from  the 
phone  lines.  However,  analysts  needed 
to  lock  in  on  something,  and  this  time 
around  they  often  fired  questions  at  exec¬ 
utives  over  the  state  of  auto  advertising. 
One  analyst,  looking  for  direction  during 
the  McClatchy  call,  defined  the  sector  as 
the  “achilles  heel  of  the  industry.” 

The  category  has  indeed  been  on  a 
backward  march.  The  Newspaper  Associ¬ 
ation  of  America  (NAA)  reported  that 
in  Q4  of  2004,  auto  classifieds  for  the 
industry  slipped  6.2%  to  $1.6  billion. 

In  Ql  of  this  year,  it  dropped  4.8%. 

Second  quarter  results  don’t  show  a 
reversal.  Knight  Bidder  said  classified 
auto  advertising  is  down  7-1%  in  its  larger 
markets  and  off  6.6%  in  its  other  papers. 
McClatchy  reported  similar  declines,  with 
auto  advertising  slipping  7%  (including 
online)  and  9.3%  (print  alone).  Tribune 
decreased  7%,  with 
Los  Angeles  down  9%, 


Beyond  classified,  auto  advertising  may 
actually  be  growing. 

Tribune  executives  explained  that  nation 
al  auto  was  up  9%  due  mostly  to  aggressive 
campaigns  from  the  auto  manufacturers, 
including  General  Motor’s  recent  blitz 
offering  employee  discounts.  When  the 
manufacturers  turn  on  the  spigot  on 
branding  advertising,  local  dealers  tend 
to  pull  back,  letting  the  mothership 
do  the  spending. 

One  mitigating  factor: 

Although  auto  classified  (which 
includes  local  dealers)  has 
dropped,  publishers  are 
relying  on  the  other  two 
classified  sectors,  help- 
wanted  and  real  estate, 
to  keep  the  category 
afloat.  Recruitment 
accounts  for  roughly  35%  to  40%  of  classi¬ 
fied,  while  real  estate  and  auto  split  the  rest. 
“For  a  while  automotive  was  up  and 
employment  was  down,”  says  James  Goss, 
a  media  and  entertainment  analyst  at 
Barrington  Research  in  Chicago.  “The  fact 
that  employment  and  real  estate  are  doing 
pretty  well  does  help  offset  the  issues  facing 
automotive.” 

But  like  recruitment  advertising,  which 
has  migrated  online,  auto  is  going  the  way 


—  GORDON  BORRELL/President,  CEO  of  Borrell  &  Assoc. 


Chicago  down  1%,  and  New  York  down 
6%.  Gannett  dropped  5%. 

No  executive  offered  any  relief  when 
pressed  by  analysts.  Gary  Pruitt,  Mc- 
Clatchy’s  chairman,  president,  and  CEO, 
said,  “We’re  not  seeing  any  changes  in  the 
environment.  We  don’t  expect  positive 
numbers  until  Q4  and  that’s  because  of  easy 
comps.  Honestly,  we  don’t  see  improve¬ 
ments  right  now.” 

His  peers  reported  much  the  same. 
Douglas  McCorkindale,  chairman,  presi¬ 
dent,  and  CEO  of  Gannett  (at  the  time; 
Craig  Dubow  has  since  taken  over)  said, 

“We  continue  to  struggle  across  all  plat¬ 
forms,  the  outlook  is  uncertain.” 


of  the  Web  as  well.  Gordon  Borrell,  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  of  Borrell  Associates,  says, 
“The  [classified]  model  that  ne\vspapers 
employ  is  doomed.  The  advertiser  has  to 
pay  to  get  that  listing  in  the  paper  and  the 
cost  is  high.  On  the  Internet,  that  listing  is 
free.  The  business  model  changes  and  the 
traditional  company,  in  this  case  newspa¬ 
pers,  is  caught  with  its  pants  down.” 

Borrell  repiorts  that  of  all  three  segments 
in  the  auto  category  (dealers,  dealer  associ¬ 
ations,  and  manufacturers)  dealers  made 
the  largest  spending  changes  in  2004.  They 
nearly  doubled  their  spending  on  online 
while  slowing  their  spending  on  newspa¬ 
pers,  broadcast  TV,  and  radio.  Dealer  asso¬ 


ciations  increased  online  spending  20.2% 
while  manufacturers  grew  their  online 
spending  by  38.8%.  “It’s  just  too  simplistic 
to  say  that  newspaper  advertising  doesn’t 
work  and  online  works,”  Borrell  says.  “In 
reality,  newspaper  advertising  works,  but 
the  dealers  may  have  over-spent  on  it.” 
Newspapers  aren’t  sitting  idle. 
Cars.com,  a  joint  venture  owned  by 
six  newspaper  companies  —  Belo, 
Gannett,  Knight  Ridder,  Mc¬ 
Clatchy,  Tribune,  and  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  Co.  —  is  taking  a 
chunk  of  the  online  spending. 
“When  we  ask  [auto] 
advertisers  what’s  work¬ 
ing,  it’s  autotrader.com, 
autobytel.com,  and 
cars,  com,”  Borrell  says. 
The  print  side  is  still 
very  important  to  the  industry,  says  Jake 
Kelderman,  director  of  auto  industry  and 
ad  agency  relations  at  the  NAA.  And  what’s 
occurring  is  most  likely  cyclical,  he  explains, 
noting  auto  classifieds  did  pull  in  $5  billion 
last  year.  The  industry  netted  around  $800 
million  from  national  auto  in  2004. 

Kelderman  acknowledges  the  auto  in¬ 
dustry  is  undergoing  changes  even  as  auto 
salesmen  continue  to  rely  on  incentives 
and  new  models  to  boost  sales. 

“Because  the  business  is  driven  by  these 
factors,”  Kelderman  says,  “all  the  companies 
are  creating  more  models  every  year  [more 
efficiently].  You  can  almost  make  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  sa\ings  manufacturers  have 
found  in  producing  vehicles  they  have 
reinvested  in  marketing  dollars.” 

There  is  a  fierce  battle  among  the  auto 
companies  —  domestic  and  foreign  —  to 
sell  more.  Prudential  Equity  Research  ex¬ 
pects  a  surge  in  new  car  launches  in  2006 
and  2007.  The  six  major  manufacturers 
(DaimlerChrysler,  Ford,  General  Motors, 
Honda,  Nissan,  and  Toyota)  are  e.xpected 
to  unveil  56  models  in  2007,  up  from  34 
in  2006. 

“A  robust  schedule  of  new  car  launches  ... 
should  be  a  pxisitive  trend,”  Prudential 
notes.  The  firm  is  even  considering  raising 
its  total  U.S.  advertising  forecast  in  2005. 
Ideally,  newspapers  will  benefit  from  the 
marketing  efforts  of  auto  makers  and 
dealers  trying  to  unload  those  wheels.  ® 
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Nexc  Hispanic  voice 

Is  he  the 
Chicano 
Mike 
Royko? 

BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

Chicago  has  nurtured  some  of 
America’s  most  renowned  newspa¬ 
per  columnists,  from  George  Ade 
during  the  late  19th  century  to  Mike  Royko 
in  the  second  half  of  the  20th  century.  But 
the  most  interesting  columnist  writing 
right  now  is  a  man  unknown  to  the  vast 
majority  of  Chicago  readers. 

If  Rey  Flores  were  writing  in  English, 
his  column  would  be  turning  heads  and 
no  doubt  touching  off  a  deluge  of  e-mails 
across  Chicagoland.  But  Flores  is  a  free¬ 
lance  columnist  for  the  Chicago  edition 
of  Tribune  Co.’s  Spanish-language  tabloid 
Hoy,  and  so  his  eclectic  topics  and  utterly 
unpredictable  viewpoint  reach  only  the 
espahol  hablantes  who  pick  up  some 
40,000  copies  of  the  free  paper  on  a 
typical  weekday. 

Anglos  don’t  know  what  they’re  missing. 
Flores’  work  is  like  Forrest  Gump’s  box  of 
chocolates:  you  never  know  what  you’re  go¬ 
ing  to  get.  He  is  the  only  Chicago  columnist 
—  and  probably  the  only  male  columnist 
anywhere  —  to  condemn  the  prescription 
drug  Seasonale  because  it  reduces  a 
woman’s  menstrual  cycle  to  four  periods  a 
year.  “You  know.  I’ve  got  daughters;  I  was 
like,  ‘this  is  unnatural,’”  Flores  says. 

His  column  lobbies  for  a  new  park  in 
the  Mexican  immigrant  neighborhood 
of  Little  Village,  and  takes  the  side  of  day 
laborers  being  chased  from  city  comers. 
His  Valentine’s  Day  column  was  directed 
at  men  who  batter  women.  Then  he’ll  turn 
around  and  lament  that  now  that  sum¬ 
mer’s  here,  the  streets  of  Latino  neighbor¬ 
hoods  will  be  full  of  jerks. 

“It’s  all  about  social  responsibility,”  Flores 
says.  “Since  I’m  addressing  the  Latino 
community.  I’m  calling  their  bluff:  ‘You 
come  all  this  way  just  to  piss  all  over  the 
neighborhood?’” 

No  longer  a  lapsed  Catholic,  Flores  occa¬ 


Rey  Flores,  a 
freelance  colum¬ 
nist  for  the 
Chicago  edition 
of  Hoy,  is 
becoming 
known  for  his 
offbeat  view¬ 
points. 


sionally  brings  a  religious  perspective  to  his 
writing.  “I  don’t  want  to  say  that  I  want  to 
uplift  ‘my’  people,  because  eveiy’body’s  my 
people,  all  Americans,”  he  says. 

Flores,  37,  has  the  kind  of  bona  fides 
that  once  characterized  the  brawling 
columnists  of  the  City  of  Big  Shoulders. 

He  was  born  in  Chicago  of  Mexican  immi¬ 
grant  parents,  just  four  blocks  away  from 
where  his  hero  Royko  grew  up  decades 
before  as  the  child  of  Eastern  European 
immigrants.  Like  Royko,  Flores  has  no 
college  degree.  He’s  been  a  self-taught 
social  worker  and  community  organizer 
moving  from  one  agencj'  to  another  until 
the  funding  ran  out,  counseling  battered 
women  and  training  Russian  immigrants 
to  be  janitors  and  undocumented  Mexi¬ 
cans  to  be  woodworkers.  He  came  to  Hoy’s 
attention  because  he  was  often  an  agency’s 
unofficial  publicist,  and  a  reliable  source 
about  the  Hispanic  community. 

But  Hoy  is  just  a  freelance  gig.  Flores  is 
likely  the  only  Chicago  columnist  whose 


_  Los  Mara 
aiacecho 


full-time  job  is 
conductor  on  CSX 
freight  trains.  “He’s 
got  a  great  feel  for 
the  Hispanic  com¬ 
munity  in  Chica¬ 
go,”  says  Hoy 

Publisher  Digby  Solomon  Diez.  “He  has 
opinions  that  are  non-predictable,  and  he 
provokes  more  reaction  than  any  columnist 
in  the  paper. ...  Unlike  a  lot  of  Hispanic 
columnists,  he  doesn’t  fall  for  victimology, 
he  makes  people  take  responsibility  for 
themselves.” 

Flores  will  even  step  on  Hoys  toes.  He 
started  a  protest  campaign  against  the 
shock  jock  known  as  “El  Chokolate”  — 
whose  station  “La  Ley”  is  a  frequent  full- 
page  advertiser  in  the  newspaper  — 
because  of  the  show’s  outdoor  ad  campaign, 
which  none  too  subtly  suggests  oral  sex. 

The  next  step,  Flores  says,  is  a  column 
the  rest  of  Chicago  can  read:  “I  mean,  after 
all,  English  is  my  first  language.”  11 


Mn  O'Hara's  ‘losf  ]fears  in  newspaper  biz 


South  Carolina  professor  offers 
reward  for  novelist’s  papers 

BY  LESLEY  MESSER 

INCE  CHILDHOOD,  MaTTHEwJ. 
Bruccoli  has  been  captivated  by 
newspapers.  Today,  at  age  73,  his 
fascination  has  become  an  obsession:  The 
University  of  South  Carolina  professor  and 
historian  is  trying  desperately  to  find  lost 
issues  of  the  former  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Jour¬ 
nal  from  1924, 1925,  and  1926,  when 
famed  novelist  John  O’Hara  worked  there 


as  a  general  assignment  reporter. 

When  the  newspaper  died,  the  archives 
were  sent  to  a  local  historical  society.  But 
those  three  years  of  issues  were  either 
missing  or  were  misplaced.  Bruccoli 
believes  that  the  articles  would  provide 
deeper  insight  into  the  fictional  town  of 
Gibbsville,  which  O’Hara  often  used  as 
the  setting  of  his  stories. 

“There  has  got  to  be  good  resource  mate¬ 
rial;  there  has  got  to  be  evidence  for  the 
development  of  John  O’Hara’s  concept  of 
American  social  histoiy,”  Bruccoli  says.  “All 
great  fiction  is  social  history,  and  what  bet¬ 
ter  way  to  assess  it  as  a  social  historian  than 
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to  see  his  earliest  work,  a  social  history,  as 
a  newspaper  man  on  a  small  city  paper?” 

However,  Bruccoli’s  deep  affinity  for 
social  history  also  includes  a  passion  for 
newspaper  journalism  itself  As  a  child,  the 
self-proclaimed  “newspaper  nut”  remem¬ 
bers  reading  the  five  papers  his  father 
brought  home  daily.  Bruccoli  proudly  notes, 
“I  learned  more  from  William  Randolph 
Hearst  than  I  learned  at  Yale.”  During  a 
summer  vacation,  he  worked  as  a  copy  boy 
for  what  he  believes  to  be  “America’s  great¬ 
est  newspaper,”  one  for  which  John  O’Hara 
also  wrote:  New  York’s  Herald  Tribune. 

“It  was  wonderful.  I  wanted  desperately 
to  go  into  journalism,”  Bruccoli  recalls. 
However,  this  was  not  an  option.  At  the 
time,  parents  decided  the  futures  of  their 
children  —  and  his  were  far  from  thrilled  at 
the  idea  of  their  son  becoming  a  reporter. 

“I  was  forbidden,”  he  says.  “My  mother  said. 
All  newspaper  men  die  drunk  in  the  gutter,’ 
and  that  was  the  end  of  my  ambitions  to 
be  a  newspaper  man.” 

Instead,  Broccoli  became  an  English 
professor  and  an  author.  He  did,  however, 
contribute  many  book  reviews  and  articles 
to  the  Richmond  News  Leader. 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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Bruccoli  believes  the  rare  issues 
may  be  hiding  in  someone’s  attic. 


Currently,  Bruccoli  serves  as  the  Jefferies 
professor  of  English  and  the  curator  of 
American  literature  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina,  He  also  is  a  member  of 
the  honorary  board  of  Nicholson  Baker’s 
organization,  the  American  Newspaper 
Repository,  formed  to  preserve  old  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers.  He  has  written  dozens  of 
books  on  American  literary  history,  includ¬ 
ing  several  biographies  of  O’Hara,  the 
author  of  such  books  (later  made  into 
movies)  as  PalJoey  and  Butterfield  8. 


And  if  Bruccoli  is  able  to  find 
the  information  he  believes  is  in 
the  missing  O’Hara  articles,  he 
also  hopes  to  turn  his  discover¬ 
ies  into  another  book.  He  also 
wants  to  use  them  for  an  entry 
in  the  Dictionary  of  Literary  Bi¬ 
ographies,  which  he  publishes. 

But  first  he  has  to  locate  the 
missing  volumes.  He  believes 
that  someone  unknowingly  has 
them  in  his  basement  or  attic. 
Bruccoli  describes  them  as  30- 
to  40-pound  books,  not  single  pieces  of 
paper.  And  he’s  offering  a  reward  for  any¬ 
one  who  will  let  him  copy  them. 

“I  will  pay  $1,000  or  more  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  to  take  them  to  a  place  where  I  can 
microfilm  them,  and  then  I  will  return 
them,”  he  offers.  “For  American  literature, 
for  research,  for  scholarship,  for  teaching  — 
I  want  to  recover  John  O’Hara’s  earliest 
writings.”  Bruccoli  can  be  reached  via  mail 
at  the  Department  of  English,  University 
of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.C.,  29208.  11 
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Need  to  aim  forever  younger for  readers 


and  a  mother  of  a  tween  daughter,  explains 
that  it’s  a  good  mix  of  what  kids  should 
know,  what  they’re  learning  in  school,  and 
what  they  want  to  read.  She  notes  it’s  been 
so  successful  that  even  parents  of  the  tar¬ 
geted  readers  read  “News  for  Kids”  for  a 
run-down  of  what’s  going  on  in  the  world. 

“One  of  our  really  popular  things  is 
‘Spanish  for  Everyone,’”  Harkins  says.  “I 
revamped  it  because  when  I  came,  it  was 
incredibly  boring.  Now  there  are  puzzles 
and  games  that  go  with  it.  It’s  interactive.” 

Harkins  also  organizes  contests  for 
readers,  with  prizes  ranging  from  books  to 
baseball  tickets.  She  also  regularly  pub¬ 
lishes  jokes  that  kids  send  in.  All  of  this 
encourages  kids  to  continue  to  pick  up  a 
newspaper,  she  says,  even  if  it’s  only  to  see 
if  they  won  a  particular  contest.  Every 
week  Harkins  receives  hundreds  of  letters, 
a  huge  influx  since  she  launched  the  re¬ 
design.  Before,  “News  for  Kids”  received 


BY  LESLEY  MESSER 

IN  AN  ATTEMPT  TO  COMBAT  DECREAS- 

ing  readership  among  young  readers, 
many  newspapers  have  launched 
lively  tabs  aimed  at  college  students  and 
twenty-somethings.  But  are  they  aiming 
too  high,  or  in  this  case,  too  old,  when 
many  in  this  demographic  have  already 
dropped  the  newspaper  habit?  Some 
papers  are  targeting  the  8-12  year-old 
demo  to  find  out. 

J.  Ann  Selzer,  president  of  the  research 
firm  Selzer  &  Co.  Inc.,  says  that  this 
“tween”  age  group  has  been  difficult  to 
study  because  people  of  that  age  are  not 
easy  to  survey.  But  that  hasn’t  stopped  the 
The  Atlanta  Journal  Constitution’s  “News 
for  Kids,”  which  targets  an  audience  rang¬ 
ing  in  age  from  7  to  14,  for  finding  a  good 
deal  of  success  since  its  redesign  at  the 
beginning  of  last  September. 

Anita  Harkins,  the  editor  of  the  section 


about  only  a  dozen  or  so  letters  per  week. 

This  type  of  interactivity  with  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Constitution  allows  children  to  under¬ 
stand  that  there’s  more  to  the  news  than 
just  reading  it  on  the  Internet.  Younger 
readers  are  able  to  see  that  there  are  peo¬ 
ple  behind  a  newspaper  and  that  generat¬ 
ing  the  news  is  something  that  happens 
beyond  technological  means. 

By  writing  stories  with  a  conversational 
and  simple  tone,  Harkins  tries  to  ensure 
that  the  content  is  not  dumbed-down, 
but  easily  accessible.  She  notes  that  her 
headlines  often  beg  questions,  and  use 
the  word  “you.”  This  is  to  make  the  readers 
feel  somewhat  older  and  important  —a 
quality  that  she  maintains  is  very  impor- 
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tant  to  recognize  and  address. 

Harkins  also  makes  sure  the  stories 
are  written  in  bite-size  portions  that  are 
sometimes  presented  in  unique  shapes 
or  formats  —  a  concept  supported  by 
Mary  Nesbitt,  managing  director  for  the 
Readership  Institute  at  Northwestern 
University. 

“What  we  do  know  is  that  younger 
adults  respond  to  things  like  a  variety  of 
story  forms  and  different  entry  points, 
so  the  packing  of  information  becomes 
very  important,”  Nesbitt  said.  “For  in¬ 
stance,  you  could  have  a  story  with  some 
ancillary  information 
and  find  that  readers 
in  this  group  would 
go  to  extra  bits  and 
not  read  the  story  at 
all.  But  that’s  fine, 
because  they’ve 
accessed  the  infor¬ 
mation  they  need. 
They  had  some  value 
for  their  time.” 

Northwestern  University  Assistant 
Professor  Susan  Mango  Curtis  agrees. 
Curtis  teaches  a  print  media  design  class, 
and  in  the  past  challenged  her  students 
to  redesign  the  Chicago  Tribune  for 
younger  readers.  Curtis  says  it  is  especial¬ 
ly  important  to  be  fair  and  honest  in 
children’s  publications,  as  they  represent 
a  generation  aware  of  dishonesty  in 
journalism. 

“This  group  of  people  is  a  lot  more  in¬ 
tellectually  aware  than  any  other  genera¬ 
tion.  They  are  aware  of  photo 
manipulation  and  stories  being  skewed,” 
she  explains.  “We  need  to  open  up  our 
eyes  and  understand  our  own  children.”  [1 


Photo  of  the  Month 


Anita  Harkins,  who 
knows  her  tweens 


IVAN  PEREDRUK,  REUTERS,  JULY  7 

A  PHOTOGRAPH  TAKEN  BY  A  PASSERBY,  POSSIBLY  WITH  A 

cell  phone,  shows  victims  near  Tavistock  Place  in 
London  following  the  deadly  July  7  bomb  blast  on  a 
bus.  Ushering  in  a  new  era  of  press  coverage  of  major  disasters, 
some  of  the  most  gripping  and  utterly  unique  pictures  taken 
that  day  were  snapped  by  amateurs  using  cell  phone  cameras, 
including  some  from  deep  underground.  —  Greg  Mitchell 


ABC  hires,  fires  up  new  rules 


hires  to  its  current  staff  of  130.  The  bureau 
said  in  a  statement  that  its  2006  budget 
does  not  include  a  rate  increase. 

The  board  also  finished  up  its  prototype 
for  day-of-week  reporting,  a  new  standard 
required  of  all  publishers  that  will  change 
the  look  and  feel  of  circulation  reports. 
Instead  of  weekly  averages,  circulation  will 
be  broken  out  by  each  day  of  the  week. 
Averages  will  be  permitted,  but  this  new 
method  gives  the  reports  a  consistency  that 
was  lacking  in  the  past.  The  new  format  is 
phased-in  according  to  a  newspaper’s  audit 
schedule,  and  includes  “core  newspaper 
and  replica  electronic  editions,  non-replica 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

ONE  HOPES  THAT  THE  BOARD  MEM- 

bers  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations  enjoyed  their  meeting  this 
summer  more  than  they  did  last  July, 
when  it  took  place  in  the  wake  of  several 
circulation  scandals.  At  the  very  least,  the 
tropical  locale  of  Bermuda  served  for  a 
brighter  setting.  This  year,  board  members 
put  the  finishing  touches  on  new  rules  and 
regulations  developed  in  2004  and  the 
first  half  of  2005  in  response  to  fallout 
from  circulation  fraud. 

ABC  is  also  adding  more  bodies  to  its 
pool  of  auditors  —  roughly  20  to  26  new 
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2005  NEWSPAPER  TRANSACTIONS 

Daily  newspaper  sales,  Jan.- June  2005 


The  first  half  of  2005  has  been 
a  lucrative  one  for  newspaper 
deals.  Transactions  totaled  $3.3  billion 
so  far  in  2005,  according  to  the 
Jordan,  Edmiston  Group  Inc.;  Lee's 
acquisition  of  Pulitzer  accounted  for  a 
large  chunk  of  that  amount  ($1.4  bil¬ 
lion).  Rickenbacher  media  brokered 
the  sale  of  eight  weeklies,  W.B.  Grimes 
&  Co.  brokered  seven  deals  for  week¬ 
lies,  and  Cribb  &  Assoc,  brokered  the 
sale  of  five  weeklies.  Here  is  a  list  of 
the  dailies  that  have  changed  hands 
so  far  this  year.  For  a  full  list  including 
the  weeklies  sold,  visit  E&P  Online. 

DIRKS, VAN  ESSEN&iRRAY 

ARKANSAS 

The  Daily  World,  Mena.  2.m 

Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc, 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group, LLC 

The  Stuttgart  Daily  Leader,  2,400 
i  Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 

CALIFORNIA 

The  Daily  Midway  Driller,  4,900 

Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 

Siskiyou  Daily  News,  5,500 
Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 

ILLINOIS 

The  Daily  Clay  County  Advocate-Press,  3,100 
Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 

Macomb  Journal,  7,800 
Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 

The  Marion  Daily  Republican,  3,900 
i  Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 
j  Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 

The  Daily  Register,  Harrisburg,  4,500 
,  Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 

The  Journal-Standard,  Freeport,  13,900 
Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group.  LLC 

The  Daily  Leader,  Pontiac.  4,700 
I  Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 

'  The  Pekin  Daily  Times,  10,700 
Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 

Eldorado  Daily  Journal,  I,  WQ 
,  Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 

Daily  Review  Atlas,  Monmouth,  3,100 
Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 


The  Daily  American,  West  Frankfort,  3,500 
Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer;  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 

Daily  Ledger,  West  Frankfort,  5,400 
Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 

Carmi  Times,  2,700 

Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 

Star-Courier,  Kewanee,  4,800 
Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 

Benton  Evening  News,  3,400 
Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 

Olney  Daily  Mail,  4,300 
Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 

Du  Quoin  Evening  Call,  3,600 
Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 

IOWA 

Charles  City  Press,  2,800 
Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer;  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 

KANSAS 

The  El  Dorado  Times,  3,300 
Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 

The  Derby  Reporter,  1,800 
Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 

Kansas  City  Kansan,  8,000 
Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 

Augusta  Daily  Gazette,  2,200 
Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 

The  Pratt  Tribune,  2,100 
Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 

Leavenworth  Times,  6,500 
Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 

McPherson  Sentinel,  4,200 
Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer;  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 

Wellington  Daily  News,  3,100 
Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 

LOUISIANA 

Bastrop  Daily  Enterprise,  5,800 

Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 

The  Leesville  Daily  Leader,  3,700 
Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 

Southwest  Daily  News,  Sulphur,  4,600 
Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 


Beauregard  Daily  News,  7,100 
Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 

MICHIGAN 

Livingston  County  Daily  Press  £  Argus,  13,500 
Seller:  HomeTown  Communications  Network  Inc. 
Buyer:  Gannett  Co.  Inc. 

Sturgis  Journal,  6,100 
Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer;  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 

Cheboygan  Daily  Tribune,  4,800 
Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 

The  Evening  News,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  6,700 
Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 

The  Daily  Telegram,  Atfrian,  15,400 
Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group.  LLC 

Coldwater  Daily  Reporter,  5,300 
Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group.  LLC 

Sentinel-Standard,  Ionia,  2,800 
Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 

MINNESOTA 
Crookston  Daily  Times,  1,700 
Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group.  LLC 

MISSOURI 

Kirksville  Daily  Express,  4,600 

Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 

Mexico  Ledger,  9,000 
Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 

Neosho  Daily  News,  3,400 
Seller:  Liber^  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 

Boonville  Daily  News,  3,400 
Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 

Lake  Sun  Leader,  Camdenton,  4,300 
Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer;  Fortress  Investment  Group.  LLC 

The  Carthage  Press,  3,500 
Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer;  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 

Moberly  Monitor- Index  &  Democrat  5,300 
Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 

Macon  Chronicle-Herald,  2,300 
Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group.  LLC 

The  Maryville  Daily  Forum,  3,100 
Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 

Constitution-Tribune,  Chillicothe,  3,400 
Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 


Linn  County  Leader,  2,600 
Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group.  LLC 

Daily  Guide,  Waynesville;  1,800 
Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 

Rolla  Daily  News,  4,800 
Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer;  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 

NEW  YORK 

The  Evening  Telegram,  Herkimer.  6,000 
Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 

The  Evening  Tribune,  Hornell,  6,400 
Seller;  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 

The  Evening  Times,  Little  Falls,  4,300 
Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer;  Fortress  Investment  Group.  LLC 

Wellsville  Daily  Reporter,  Spectator.  3.50C 
Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 

The  Palladium-Times,  Oswego-Fulton,  7,581 
Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 

The  Leader,  Corning  13,400 
Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 

NORTH  DAKOTA 
Devils  Lake  Journal,  3,800 
Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Wayne  Independent  Honesdale,  4,200 

Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group.  LLC 

The  Morning  Times,  Sayre-Athens.  6,100 
Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer;  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 

Milton  Standard-Journal,  3,400 
Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 

The  Record  Herald,  Waynesboro,  1,400 
Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 

WEST  VIRGINIA 
Williamson  Daily  News,  8,200 
Seller:  Mid-South  Management  Co.  Inc. 
Buyer:  Heartland  Publications.  LLC 

Mineral  Daily  News  Tribune,  Keyser,  3,900 
Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer;  Fortress  Investment  Group,  LLC 

NORROKERUSED 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Ellwood  City  Ledger,  5,600 
Seller:  Citizens  Publishing  &  Printing  Co. 
Buyer:  Calkins  Media 

Have  news  on  a  transaction?  Send  it 
to  jsaba@editorandpublisher.coni. 
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in  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers 
Association’s  annual 
Better  Newspaper 
Contest.  A  full  list  of 
the  winners  is  available 
at  wwv^cnpa.com. 


^ASSOCIATIONS^ 

The  Missouri  Press 
Association’s  Newspaper 
Hall  of  Fame  will  induct 
former  publishers  H. 
Denny  Davis,  Charles 


Ellinghoiise,  Percy 
Pascoe,  R.B.  “Bob” 
Smith  III,  and  Ed 
Watson  on  Sept.  23 
during  the  association’s 
annual  convention  at 
the  Lake  of  the  Ozarks.  - 


^AWARDS^ 

The  Los  Angeles  Times 
won  20  awards,  The 
Fresno  Bee  won  10,  and 
the  San  Jose  Mercury 
News  took  eight  honors 


Steve  Lake,  publisher 
of  the  Pulaski  Citizen 
and  The  Giles  Free  Press 
(also  in  Pulaski),  has 
been  elected  president 
of  the  Tennessee  Press 
Association  (TPA).  — 


FLORIDA 

Ray  Daley  has  been  named  vice  president 
and  advertising  director  for  the  Sun-Sen¬ 
tinel  Co.  in  Fort  Lauderdale.  Daley  has 
served  as  director  of  national  and  retail 
advertising  since  March. 


ILLINOIS 

Linda  Lindus  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  The  Pantograph  in  Bloomington  and 
president  of  Pantagraph  Publishing  Co. 
Lindus  has  been  publisher  of  the  Herald 
Review  in  Decatur,  Ill.,  since  2002. 


Chris  Rutherford  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  the  Kane  County  Chronicle  in 
Geneva.  Rutherford  joined  Shaw  News¬ 
papers  in  September  2004  as  corporate 
director  of  advertising  and  marketing. 
Larry  Lough  has  been  named  executive  edi¬ 
tor.  Lough  most  recently  served  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  training  and  development 
for  the  Northwest  Herald  in  Crystal  Lake. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Richard  Chacon  has  been  named  the  new 


most  recently  served  as  editor 
of  the  Hours  weeklies  division. 


ILLINOIS 

Todd  Nelson 

Todd  Nelson  has  been  appointed  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Herald  &  Review  in  Decatur. 
He  most  recently  served  as  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal  Star. 
From  1999  to  2004,  Nelson  served  as 
regional  advertising  manager  for  the 
Journal  Star  and  other  Lee  newspapers 
in  Nebraska,  including  the  Columbus 
Telegram,  Fremont  Tribune,  and  Beatrice  Daily  Sun.  Nelson 
joined  the  Journal  Star  in  1991  as  classified  advertising  manag¬ 
er.  Before  that,  he  worked  for  The  Daily  Union  in  Junction 
City,  Elan.,  from  1979  to  1982.  Nelson  suceeds  Linda  Lindus. 


GEORGIA 

Tim  Daly  has  been  named  assistant  editor 
at  the  Griffin  Daily  News.  Daly  most 
recently  was  copy  editor  at  the  News 
Daily  in  Jonesboro,  and  previously  served 
the  Griffin  Daily  News  as  a  news  editor. 


papers’  sports  departments  as  a  reporter, 
copy  editor,  and  deputy  sports  editor. 


to  editor  of 


The  Hour  in 


Norwalk.  She 


ALABAMA 

Will  Heath  has  been  appointed  sports 
editor  at  The  Daily  Home  in  Talladega. 
Heath  most  recently  was  sports  editor  for 
The  Courier  Herald  in  Dublin,  Ga.  Austin 
Moore  has  been  promoted  to  assistant 
sports  editor,  from  sportswriter. 


Tim  Coles  has  been  named  circulation 
director  for  Salinas  Newspapers  Inc. 

Coles  has  worked  in  circulation  for  news¬ 
papers  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Provo,  Utah, 
Peru,  Ind.,  and  Canton,  Ohio.  He  replaces 
Dawn  Woodruff,  who  is  now  a  circulation 
executive  for  the  El  Paso  (Texas)  Times. 


MAINE 

Ben  Sturtevant  has  been  named  sports 
editor  for  the  Kennebec  Journal  of  Augus¬ 
ta,  and  Morning  Sentinel  ofWaterville. 
Sturtevant  has  worked  for  the  sister 


Donna 

Bertoli 


CALIFORNIA 

John  Wilcox  has  been  named  publisher 

of  the  The  Examiner  in  San  Francisco. 

Wilcox  is  the  former  president,  publisher, 

and  CEO  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 

Commercial  Appeal.  He  replaces  R  Scott 

McKibben. 


David  Lippman  has  been  named  publisher 
of  the  Eureka  Times-Standard.  Lippman 
most  recently  served  as  the  newspaper’s 
advertising  director. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Linda  Fibich  has  been  named  bureau  chief 
and  head  of  Newhouse  News  Service.  She 
most  recently  served  as  national  editor  of 
the  Washington  bureau  for  Newhouse 
Newspapers. 


Scott  H.  Brooks  has  been  appointed  vice 
president  of  advertising  at  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Examiner.  Brooks  most  recently  was 
an  advertising  executive  with  the  Akron 
(Ohio)  Beacon  Journal. 
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William  Brink 

89,  DIED  JULY  1 

FORMER  MANAGING  EDITOR.  NEW  YORK  DAILY  NEWS 


ONE  SHARP  STINGING  HEADLINE  ON  OCT.  30, 

1975,  was  all  it  took  to  turn  New  York  Daily 
News  Managing  Editor  William  Brink  into 
an  icon  of  American  journalism. 

The  previous  day.  President  Gerald  Ford  had 
refused  to  grant  federal  aid  for  a  bailout  of  New  York 
City’s  fiscal  crisis;  Brink  knew  the  Manhattan  daily’s 
front  page  the  next  day  had  to  pack  a  serious  punch. 

On  sheets  of  newsprint  paper.  Brink  wrote,  in  bold 
letters,  “DROP  DEAD,”  and  above  it,  “FORD  TO 
CITY.”  That  day,  it  was  likely  viewed  as  another  great  hed  written  on  deadline.  But 
it  went  on  to  become  one  of  the  most  memorable  headlines  in  newspaper  history. 

Ford  later  admitted  that  the  scathing  hed  —  and  the  ensuing  negative  coverage 
by  the  Daily  News  and  other  New  York  newspapers  —  helped  make  him  lose  New 
York  State  in  his  1976  race  against  Jimmy  Carter,  as  well  as  the  presidency. 

Before  he  joined  the  Daily  News  staff.  Brink  was  a  reporter  and  copy  editor  for 
The  Indianapolis  Star  and  also  worked  as  a  rewrite  man  for  United  Press.  He  later 
covered  the  Kennedy-Nixon  presidential  race  for  Newsweek,  where  he  earned 
a  promotion  to  senior  editor. 

Brink  joined  the  Daily  News  in  1970  as  assistant  managing  editor,  and  served  as 
managing  editor  from  1974  until  his  retirement  in  1981.  He  died  of  congestive 
heart  failure  at  Norwalk  Hospital  in  Norwalk,  Conn. 
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ombudsman  for  The  Boston  Globe. 

Chacon  most  recently  served  as  deputy 
foreign  editor. 

Dom  Nicastro  has  been  promoted  to  city 
editor  at  the  Glouchester  Daily  Times. 
Nicastro  has  served  as  the  Daily  Times' 
sports  editor  since  2000.  Steve  Maniaci 
has  been  named  sports  editor,  a  promo¬ 
tion  from  sportswriter. 

James  Therrien  has  been  promoted  to 
editor  of  the  North  Adams  Transcript, 
from  managing  editor.  Therrien  also  has 
served  as  a  copy  editor  for  The  Berkshire 
Eagle  in  Pittsfield.  Tammy  Daniels  has  been 
named  managing  editor.  Daniels  most  re¬ 
cently  was  a  copy  editor  at  The  Berkshire 
Eagle  in  Pittsfield. 

MINNESOTA 

Matthew  Von  Pinnon  has  been  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  The  Forum  in  Moorhead. 
Von  Pinnon  has  served  as  acting  manag¬ 
ing  editor  since  December. 

Michael  LaBonia  has  been  named  senior 
vice  president  of  sales  and  strategic  devel¬ 
opment  at  the  Star  Tribune  in  Minneapo¬ 
lis.  He  previously  was  vice  president  and 
managing  director  for  advertising,  multi- 


media  and  interactive  media  for  the 
Sun-Sentinel  Co.  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

MISSISSIPPI 
Steve  Stewart  has  been  named  editor  of 
The  Meridian  Star.  Stewart  has  held 
positions  as  publisher  and  editor  at 
newspapers  in  Clarksdale  and  Yazoo  City. 

MISSOURI 

Charlie  Denn  has  been  named  editor  of 
The  Marthasville  Record.  Previously, 
Denn  was  editor  of  Lifting  and  Trans¬ 
portation  International  send  American 
Painting  Contractor  in  Richmond,  Va. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Tom  Brown  has  been  appointed  president 
and  CEO  of  Newspapers  of  New  England, 
in  Concord.  Brown  most  recently  serv'ed 
as  publisher  of  the  Concord  Monitor.  He 
succeeds  George  Wilson,  who  will  remain 
as  chairman.  Geordie  Wilson  will  become 
the  Monitor's  new  publisher.  He  most 
recently  was  publisher  of  the  Monadnock 
Ledger  in  Peterborough. 

NEW  JERSEY 
Ketan  N.  Gandhi  has  been  named  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Home  News  Tribune 
in  East  Brunswick.  He  previously  served 
as  group  controller  for  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Newspaper  Group. 

OKLAHOMA 

Gary  Jackson  has  been  named  publisher 
of  \heAltus  Times.  Jackson  has  served 
as  advertising  director  since  2002,  and 
will  continue  in  that  capacity. 

OREGON 

John  Perry  has  been  appointed  chief 
operating  officer  of  the  East  Oregonian 
Publishing  Co.  Perry  has  been  executive 
vice  president  of  King  County  Journal 
Newspapers  since  2003. 


-  NEW  JERSEY 

Carl  Barbati 

has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  editor 
of  The  Trenton- 
ian,  of  Trenton. 
Barbati  has  been  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  sports  editor  since  2003. 
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RHODE  ISLAND 
Kristian  Gove  has  been  appointed  editor  of 
the  Standard  Times  of  North  Kingstown. 
Gove  has  covered  North  Kingstown  for 
the  paper  since  early  2005  and  has  served 
as  editor  of  The  Coventry  Courier. 


Judy  Mann 

61,  Died  July  8 
LONGTIME  COLUMNIST, 

THE  WASHINGTON  POST 

JUDY  Mann  was  nev- 
er  one  to  shy  away 
from  issues  facing 
women  in  American 
society.  Her  columns, 
which  she  wrote  for  23 
years  in  The  Washington 
Post,  were  unabashedly 
liberal  and  feminist, 
tackling  subjects  ranging 
from  equal  rights  to 
female  circumcision. 

Mann  got  her  first 
taste  of  journalism  while 
working  as  a  correspon¬ 
dent  and  assistant  teen 
editor  of  the  Northern 
Virginia  Sun  in  Arling¬ 
ton,  Va.,  while  still  in 
high  school.  She  worked 
as  a  reporter  and  editor 
for  the  former  Washing¬ 


ton  Daily  News  from 
1968  to  1972  before  join¬ 
ing  the  Washington  Post 
as  a  city  reporter.  She 
became  a  columnist  in 
1978,  and  stayed  with 
the  Post  for  nearly  three 
decades  before  retiring 
in  2001. 


to  2004.  During  that 
time,  he  won  the  Reid 
Blackburn  Memorial 
Award  for  outstanding 
achievement  in  feature 
photography  four  years 
in  a  row  from  1985-88. 

In  1989  he  won  the 
Cowles  Cup,  also  part  of 
the  annual  Associated 
Press  Northwest  Photog¬ 
raphy  Contest,  for  work 
that  accompanied  a 
mental  health  series. 

Lott  earned  his 
Pulitzer  in  1997  as  the 
photographer  on  a  Seat¬ 
tle  Times  team  covering 
safetv’  issues  on  Boeing  s 
737  airliners.  Before 
that,  he  was  a  Pulitzer 
finalist  in  1984  in  the 
spot-news  cateory  as  a 
photographer  for  The 
Spokesman-Review  of 
Spokane,  Wash. 


Heidi  Sweeney  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  Chariho  Times  of  Charlestown. 
Sweeney  previously  worked  as  a  reporter 
for  the  East  Greenwich  Pendulum. 


James  G.  Lott 

52,  Died  July  5 
PHOTOGRAPHER,  THE  SEATTU 
TIMES 

A  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  photogra¬ 
pher  who  garnered 
numerous  state  and 
regional  awards,  James 
“Jimi”  Lott  ended  his 
life  last  month  in 
Wenatchee,  Wash.  The 
Chelan  County  coroner 
ruled  his  death  a  suicide. 

Lott  worked  for  The 
Seattle  Times  from  1984 


TENNESSEE 

Julie  Wiest  has  been  promoted  to  assistant 
managing  editor  of  The  Mountain  Press 
in  Sevierville.  Wiest  has  served  as  night 
and  weekend  editor  since  2003. 


TEXAS 

Andy  Adams  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  The  Lujkin  Daily  News.  Adams 
most  recently  served  as  associate  editor. 


Michael  V  Hannigan  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  Athens  Daily  Review.  He  most  re¬ 
cently  was  editor  of  The  Malakoff  (Texas) 
News.  Before  that,  he  was  editor  of  the 
Cedar  Creek  Pilot  Gun  Barrel  City. 


VIRGINIA 

Todd  Culbertson  has  been  named  to  the 
new  position  of  deputy  editor  of  the 
editorial  pages  at  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch.  Culbertson  most  recently  was 
deputy  editor  of  the  editorial  page.  Martin 
Rhodes  has  been  appointed  art/design 
director  and  editorial  illustrator.  He 
formerly  was  the  paper’s  editorial  illustra¬ 
tor.  Ryan  Frazier  has  been  promoted  to 
commentary  editor.  He  has  served  as 
an  editorial  writer  for  nearly  six  )^ears. 


WILLIAM  SCHROEDER 
&  FAMILY 
HAVE  SOLD 


WISCONSIN 

Wayne  Sheldon  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Coulee  News  in  West  Salem.  Before 
that,  Sheldon  taught  journalism  at  Grand 
View  College  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


LAKELAND  MEDIA 

of  Arlington  Heights,  IL 
including  12  paid  weeklies 
and  three  specialty 
publications,  with  125,000 
combined  circulation 


^  LiKnYvi.i4.lh^ws_ 


has  been  named 
editor  of 

most  recently  was  executive 
editor  and  senior  VP  at  Hoy. 


We  are  pleased  to  have  represented  the  Schroeder  Family  in  this  transaction. 
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VEGlSJOlCIUPSOlir 

Meanwhile,  Seattle  edges  closer  to  one-paper  status. 

Still  think  the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act  preserves  papers? 


SINCE  THE  DAYS  WHEN  “BuGSY” 
Siegel  conjured  from  a  wide 
spot  in  a  desert  road  a  ring-a- 
ding-ding  playground  where 
adults  would  happily  toss  away  hard- 
earned  money,  Las  Vegas  has  developed 
and  redeveloped  in  ruthless  Iiyperdrive. 
Todays  towering  marvel  on  the  strip  is 
tomorrow’s  televised  implosion,  scraped 
away  to  make  room  for  yet  another 
Mother  of  All  Pleasure  Domes. 

So  we  suppose  it’s  no  surprise  that  the 
joint  operating  agreement  (JOA)  inked 
on  July  1, 1990  to  keep 
two  daily  newspapers 
publishing  in  Las  Vegas 
until  at  least  2049  is 
about  to  come  tumbling 
down  after  barely  15  years. 

Correct  that:  The  JOA  will 
surely  survive  into  the 
middle  of  the  century,  if 
not  longer  —  it’s  a  news¬ 
paper  that’s  going  away. 

By  the  end  of  September,  you  won’t 
be  able  to  pick  up  a  copy  of  the  Las 
Vegas  Sun,  hot  off  the  afternoon  press. 
Instead,  the  Sun  will  exist  only  as  an 
eight-page  section  tucked  into  the 
morning  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal. 

As  convincing  as  a  casino  promoting 
the  loosest  slots  in  town,  the  papers  are 
hyping  this  as  some  kind  of  win-win  for 
readers  and  the  remaining  Sun  journal¬ 
ists.  During  the  time  the  JOA  was  “pre¬ 
serving”  the  Sun,  its  circulation  dropped 
from  42,000  to  28,000.  Now,  the  Sun 
beams,  its  journalism  —  which,  it  makes 
clear,  won’t  involve  sending  reporters  to 
breaking  news  that  “duplicates”  the  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  supposedly  rival  R-J  news¬ 
room  —  will  circulate  in  165,000  copies. 


The  plain  fact  is,  publishing  this 
shadow  of  a  Sun  amounts  to  folding  a 
newspaper  feisty  publisher  Hank  Green- 
spun  transformed  from  a  thrice-weekly 
started  by  striking  typographers. 

But  then,  that’s  the  fate  of  most  pa¬ 
pers  that  seek  protection  under  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act  of  1970. 
Because  when  it  comes  to  JOAs,  what 
happens  in  Vegas  doesn’t  stay  in  Vegas. 
Seattle,  too,  looks  increasingly  likely  to 
become  a  one-paper  town,  despite  a 
JOA  that  was  supposed  to  keep  its  two 
dailies  publishing  until 
at  least  2083.  Cincinnati 
has  a  more  certain  fate: 
It  will  become  a  one- 
paper  town  at  the  end 
of  2007.  Gannett  Co., 
publisher  of  The  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer,  has  told 
JOA  partner  E.W. 
Scripps  that  it  won’t 
extend  the  agreement 
that  was  barely  keeping  alive  the  once- 
robust  Cincinnati  Post. 

These  cities  wall  join  13  others,  from 
Miami  to  Anchorage,  where  JOAs  failed 
utterly  in  their  mission  of  preserving 
“diverse  voices.”  And  is  anyone  willing  to 
make  a  large  bet  that  such  tiny  and  fad¬ 
ing  JOA  partners  as  The  Albuquerque 
Tribune,  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post- 
Herald  or  the  Tucson  Citizen  are  long 
for  this  world? 

The  Nixon-era  Newspaper  Preserva¬ 
tion  Act  is  a  cynical  law  that  distorts 
markets  by  discouraging  potential  start¬ 
up  newspapers.  It  turns  surviving  sec¬ 
ond  papers  into  the  walking  dead  —  and 
then,  all  too  often,  into  the  just  plain 
dead. 


The  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act 
essentially  turns 
‘second-best’ 
papers  into 
birdcage  lining. 
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PRESSING  ISSUES 


Reuters  correspondent  says 


Baghdad  bureau  chief  discusses  insurgents,  friendly  fire 
and  other  daily  threats  to  reporters  in  Iraq 

Andrew  Marshall,  Reuters’  bureau  chief  in 
Baghdad  for  two  years,  came  to  the  United  States  in 
July,  having  survived  the  experience,  unlike  more 
than  48  other  journalists  in  the  past  three  years, 
including  four  from  his  own  news  service.  Even 
before  arriving  in  Iraq  in  2003,  Marshall,  34,  who  has  worked  for 
Reuters  since  1994,  had  seen  plenty  of  bloodshed  in  East  Timor, 
Afghanistan,  and  other  hot  spots.  But  what  does  he  think  about  his 
Baghdad  years,  now  that  he  has  made  it  out  of  there  in  one  piece? 

“I  don’t  agree  with  those  who  say  it  is  inappropriate  to  criticize  the 


work  of  journalists  in  Iraq  —  just  because 
we  were  working  in  very  dangerous  condi¬ 
tions  does  not  mean  that  we  should  be 
immune  from  criticism,”  he  told  me  in 
mid-July.  “But  I  regard  the  charge  that 
journalists  in  Iraq  are  skewing  their  report¬ 
ing  and  focusing  ‘too  much  on  bad  news’  as 
ill-informed,  and  a  great  insult  to  the  Iraqi 
people.  Many  of  those  who  criticize  Iraq 
coverage  seem  to  be  suggesting  that  the 
media  should  somehow  play  down  or 
ignore  the  fact  that  so  many  Iraqi  civilians 
I  are  being  killed.  It’s  an  attitude  that  implies 
that  Iraqis  are  not  entitled  to  the  level  of 
safety  and  security  enjoyed  by  people 
elsewhere  in  the  world. 

I  “Of  course,  some  progress  is  being  made 

i  in  Iraq.  Many  people  in  Iraq,  including  U.S. 
soldiers,  are  doing  their  best  to  rebuild  the 
country  and  improve  security.  But  taken  in 
I  isolation,  the  renovation  of  a  power  plant  or 
the  opening  of  a  new  school  are  not  a  story 
unless  placed  in  the  wider  context,  and  the 
wider  context  is  that  reconstruction  is  pro¬ 
ceeding  much  more  slowly  than  had  been 
expected.  If  anybody  knows  of  an  example 
j  of  a  ‘positive  development’  that  has  been  in¬ 

tentionally  underreported  or  ignored  by  the 


international  media  in  Iraq,  I’d  be  very 
interested  to  hear  it.  In  the  absence  of  such 
evidence,  complaints  about  media  bias  in 
Iraq  do  not  carry  much  weight.” 


Excerpts  from  the  rest  of  our  interview 
(frill  version  at  E^P  Online): 

What  do  you  think  about  the  general 
level  of  threat  to  reporters  in  Iraq  now? 

The  threat  level  is  as  bad  as  it  has  ever 
been.  The  risk  comes  from  so  many  sources 
—  you  could  be  targeted  by  insurgents,  cap¬ 
tured  by  kidnappers,  shot  at  by  U.S.  troops, 
caught  up  in  a  suicide  bomb  attack  or  hit  by 
a  stray  mortar.  Too  many  journalists  have 
already  lost  their  lives  in  Iraq,  and  I  fear 
many  more  will  be  killed.  Foreign  journal¬ 
ists  travel  much  less  often  these  days,  usual¬ 
ly  in  heavily  protected  convoys,  so  most  of 


the  risk  is  faced  by  Iraqi  journalists.  In 
recent  months  Iraqi  journalists  have  been 
shot  dead  by  U.S.  soldiers,  arrested  and 
beaten  up  by  Iraqi  security  forces,  and  at¬ 
tacked  and  threatened  by  insurgents.  It  is 
a  tribute  to  the  courage  of  Iraqi  journalists 
that  they  are  still  working.  No  foreign  news 
organization  in  Iraq  could  function  without 
the  work  of  their  Iraqi  staff. 

Are  our  Iraqi  allies  more  dangerous  to 
journalists  than  American  soldiers? 

Considerably  more  journalists  have  been 
killed  or  wounded  by  US.  troops  than  by 
Iraqi  security  forces  over  the  past  two  years. 
But  there  is  an  increasing  problem  of  jour¬ 
nalists  being  beaten  or  detained  by  Iraqi 
soldiers  and  police. 

What  do  you  think  of  charges  that  the 
United  States  ‘Targets”  journalists? 

I  don’t  believe  that  US.  forces  in  Iraq  are 
deliberately  targeting  journalists.  But  many 
journalists,  including  at  least  two  working 
for  Reuters,  have  been  killed  by  U.S.  troops 
in  Iraq.  The  issue  is  part  of  a  wider  prob¬ 
lem:  the  killing  of  civilians  by  US.  forces. 

A  great  number  of  Iraqis  have  been  killed 
at  US.  checkpoints  in  Iraq  or  shot  dead  by 
soldiers  in  the  aftermath  of  roadside  bomb 
explosions  or  suicide  attacks.  We  do  not 
know  the  number,  as  the  American  military 
and  the  Iraqi  government  do  not  release 
figures,  and  often  these  incidents  go  unre¬ 
ported,  with  journalists  never  finding  out 
about  them.  It  is  only  when  the  victims  are 
foreigners  or  when  they  are  Iraqis  working 
for  foreign  organizations  such  as  media 

companies,  that  we  find  out 
about  these  incidents.  But 
anecdotal  evidence  sug¬ 
gests  these  kinds  of  inci¬ 
dents  are  common. 

It  is  easy  to  understand 
why  U.S.  soldiers  are  some¬ 
times  quick  to  open  fire. 
With  suicide  attacks 
extremely  common,  every 
approaching  vehicle  is  a  potential  threat. 
But  the  killing  of  so  many  civilians  has 
caused  anger  and  resentment  amongst 
Iraqis.  The  recent  killing  of  the  brave 
Knight  Bidder  correspondent  Yasser  Sali- 
hee  —  and  the  terrible  irony  that  he  was 
killed  on  his  day  off  —  illustrates  the  prob¬ 
lem  with  tragic  clcirity.  All  civilians  in  Iraq, 
not  just  journalists,  face  the  risk  of  being 
killed  by  U.S.  troops,  along  with  all  the 
other  risks  they  face.  This  is  a  serious  and 
important  issue,  and  it  may  be  one  of  the 
key  factors  in  determining  whether  the  in¬ 
surgency  is  defeated  over  the  long  term.  11 


If  there’s  a  ‘positive 
development’  in  Iraq 
that’s  been  ignored  by 
the  media,  Andrew 
Marshall  would  like 
to  hear  it. 
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No  points  for  honesty 


Sportswriters  who  helped  hide  juice  use  in  the  1990s  now  say 
they  regret  soft  coverage  of  baseball’s  hardest  hitters 


IT  WAS  THE  GOOD  OLD  BOY’S  NETWORK  AT  ITS  WORST.  It  WAS 
a  confidence  kept  by  the  men  who  played  the  game,  the 
trainers  who  massaged  their  muscles,  the  doctors  who  gave 
them  their  annual  physicals,  and  the  writers  who  glorified 
them.  It  was  The  Steroid  Secret. 

Baseball  reporting  was  virtually  steroid-free  during  the  ’90s,  when 
bodybuilding  drugs  became  a  presence  in  locker  rooms  and  sports 
apologists  helped  keep  it  that  way.  In  1998,  Steve  Wilson  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  was  even  criticized  by  other  writers  when  he  spotted 
androstenedione  —  a  steroid  —  sitting  in  Mark  McGwire’s  locker  and 


wrote  about  it.  It  was  unsafe  to  make 
steroids  a  public  issue. 

The  sports  pages  that  year  were  intent  on 
focusing  on  the  feel-good  home  run  race 
between  McGwire,  the  massive  slugger  for 
the  St.  Louis  Cardinals,  and  Sammy  Sosa, 
then  a  bulky  outfielder  for  the  Chicago 
Cubs.  McGwire  won,  and  everyone  cheered. 

When  a  slimmer  McGwire,  now  retired, 
testified  before  Congress  earlier  this  year, 
he  said  he  didn’t  want  to  talk  about  his  past. 
The  reporters  who  defended  him  seven 
years  ago  are  still  apologizing  for  not  re¬ 
porting  what  they  saw  in  the  clubhouses. 

“Your  eyes  don’t  lie,”  said  Lee  Ivory,  pub¬ 
lisher/executive  editor  of  Sports  Weekly, 
part  of  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  “It  had  been  an 
open  secret  for  a  number  of  years  that  play¬ 
ers  were  using  steroids.  The  sportswriters 
joked  about  it,  but  none  of  the  papers  were 
willing  to  take  a  stand.  And  we  couldn’t  get 
anyone  on  the  record.” 

Ivory  says  he  regrets  how  timid  the  me¬ 
dia  had  been:  “I  wish  we  had  been  a  little 
bit  braver.  Maybe  we  should  have  gotten 
more  into  the  face  of  Major  League  Base¬ 
ball.  We  probably  did  a  disservice  to  our 


readers  by  not  being  more  aggressive.” 

The  steroid  wall  of  silence  might  still  be 
intact  if  the  San  Mateo  (Calif.)  County 
Times  had  not  published  a  November  2003 


news  item  about  an  FBI  raid  on  the  Bay 
Area  Laboratory  Co-operative  (BALCO),  a 
sports  nutrition  center  in  Burlingame,  Calif 
Word  leaked  that  BALCO’s  customers  in¬ 
cluded  the  personal  trainer  of  San  Francis¬ 
co  Giants  superstar  Barry  Bonds  and  New 
York  Yankees  first  baseman  Jason  Giambi. 

T.  J.  Quinn,  a  reporter  for  New  York’s 
Daily  News,  disclosed  in  December  2003 
that  Bonds  testified  before  what  became 
known  as  the  BALCO  grand  jury.  But 
Bonds  blew  off  anyone  who  asked  him 
about  it. 


It  wasn’t  until  December  2004,  a  full 
year  later,  that  the  steroid  scandal  got  some 
traction.  That’s  when  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle  reporters  Mark  Fainaru-Wada  and 
Lance  Williams  got  a  hold  of  the  leaked 
grand  jury  testimony  of  Giambi  and  Bonds. 

The  Daily  News  recently  reported  that 
the  FBI  informed  organized  baseball  more 
than  a  decade  ago  that  its  locker  rooms 
were  stocked  with  players  on  ’roids.  But 
baseball  ignored  the  warning.  It  would 
seem  logical  that  the  media  corporations 
that  own  baseball  and  television  stations 
were  told  about  that  FBI  report.  But  sports¬ 
writers  say  those  media  corporations 
stonewalled  them.  “They  wouldn’t  talk  to 
us,”  says  John  Erardi,  a  sportswriter  for 
The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  —  a  newspaper 
owned  by  Gannett,  which  has  a  10.5% 
interest  in  the  baseball  team. 

Bill  McEwen,  a  metro  columnist  for  The 
Fresno  (Calif)  Bee  who  was  a  sports  editor 
five  years  ago,  believes  media  corporations 
wanted  the  steroid  stories  buried.  “Most  of 
the  columnists  back  in  the  ’90s  who  could 
have  written  about  steroids  claimed  they 
had  more  important  issues  to  worry  about,” 
he  told  me.  “Call  me  guilty  as  anyone.” 

Without  incriminating  documents  and 
on-the-record  interviews,  it’s  hard  to  prove 
that  media  corporations  discouraged  their 
editors  from  pursuing  steroid  investiga-  , 

tions.  Still,  I  wonder  why  the  best  stories  on 
steroid  abuse  were  broken  by  the  Chronicle 
and  the  Daily  News,  two  papers  with  no 
corporate  connections  to  baseball.  In  con¬ 
trast,  steroid  coverage  by  The  New  York 
Times  Co.,  which  owns  a 
17%  share  in  New  England 
Sports  Ventures  LLC  (own¬ 
er  of  the  Boston  Red  Sox), 

The  Boston  Globe  and  The 
New  York  Times,  was  em¬ 
barrassing. 

The  St.  Louis  Post  Dis¬ 
patch,  which  owns  3%  of 
Mark  McGwire’s  St.  Louis  | 
Cardinals,  and  the  Tribune  Co.,  which  owns  ^ 
the  Chicago  Cubs,  WGN  (the  broadcast 
outlet  that  televises  Cubs  games),  and  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  also  brought  up  the  rear 
on  the  steroids  issue. 

One  possible  explanation:  The  most 
valuable  media  players  used  to  be  colum¬ 
nists  and  anchormen.  Now,  in  some  cases, 
it’s  the  Barry  Bondses  of  the  world. 

There  is  no  way  any  media  organization  ! 
can  claim  to  have  a  functional  ethics  policy  I 
w'hen  they’re  on  the  same  financial  team 
as  the  corporations  they’re  covering.  11  i 


One  former  sports 
editor  told  me  that 
most  of  the  reporters 
who  could  have 
written  about  steroids 
couldn’t  be  bothered. 
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^7  think  the  most  un-American  thing 
you  can  say  is,  You  can^t  say  thaU^^^ 

—  Garrison  Keillor 
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An  American  Original 


Best  known  as  the  host  of  “A  Prairie  Home  Companion,”  heard  weekly  by  more  than  four  million  listeners 
across  the  country,  Keillor  is  also  the  author  of  more  than  a  dozen  best-selling  books,  including  “Lake 
Wobegon  Days,”  “The  Book  of  Guys”  and  “Homegrown  Democrat.”  For  many  years,  he  contributed  essays  and 
“Talk  of  the  Town”  pieces  to  The  New  Yorker,  and,  most  recently,  he’s  been  a  widely  read  essayist  for  Time. 


For  more  than  30  years,  Americans  of  ever\'  political  stripe  have  tuned  in  to  Garrison  Keillor’s  public- 
radio  show  to  be  entertained  by  his  wise,  low-key  reflections.  Starting  in  July,  Keillor’s  trademark  good 
humor  and  sharp  insights  will  be  on  display  every  week  in  a  fresh  newspaper  column.  He’ll  engage  readers 
with  his  progressive  views  on  the  social  and  political  issues,  large  and  small,  facing  the  nation  and  the  world. 


TRIBUNE 

MEDIA  SERVICES 


To  bring  the  Bard  of  Main  Street  to  your  Main  Street,  contact  TMS  at  tmssales@tribune.com  or 
call  8G0-245-6536.  Outside  the  United  States,  call  -f1-312-222-4444,  London  +44-20-7588-7588, 
Hong  Kong  +852-2901-8900.  Read  his  latest  column  at  www.tmsfeatures.com. 
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The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  ivas 
accused  last  year  of  not  being  vigilant 
enough.  Here’s  a  look  at  how  the  bureau 
is  on  the  move,  including  some  new  checks 

BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

Not  so  long  ago,  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula- 
tion’s  semiannual  reports  drew  the  attention  of  circu¬ 
lation  executives  and  media  buyers,  but  very  few 
others.  There’s  always  been  an  interest  in  the  top-line 
circulation  numbers,  especially  when  they’re  on  the 
decline.  But  lately,  thanks  to  last  year’s  circulation  scandals,  analysts 
and  advertisers  have  been  poking  around  the  FAS-FAX  reports, 
slicing  and  dicing  the  numbers  like  a  college  math  wiz  on  Red  Bull. 

Until  now,  ABC  only  occasionally  appeared  in  the  mainstream  press. 
Then,  in  quick  succession,  Newsday,  Hoy,  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  and 


The  Dallas  Morning  News  copped  to  falsify¬ 
ing  circulation  —  and  people  turned  to,  and 
sometimes  on,  ABC.  The  bureau’s  primary 
function  is  to  confirm  and  release  the  circ 
numbers  that  newspapers  claim.  To  some, 
the  watchdog  looked  to  be  asleep  at  the  gate. 

ABC  maintained  that  it  caught  Newsday 
and  Hoy  and  was  in  the  process  of  nabbing 
the  Dallas  Morning  News  (which  disclosed 
problems  right  before  a  scheduled  audit).  Yet 
we  now  know  that  some  of  those  papers  had 
been  fudging  the  numbers  for  years.  ABC 
audits  papers  annually;  theoretically,  those 
problems  should  or  at  least  could  have  been 
caught  before  the  trouble  started. 

But  ABC  holds  that  the  auditing  process 
—  prior  to  the  scandals,  at  any  rate  —  was 
more  verifying  than  forensic  in  nature.  Now 
the  organization  has  implemented  a  more 


proactive  strategy,  one  that  executives  claim 
will  better  catch  those  with  bad  intentions. 

All  of  this  got  E&P  thinking,  just  how  is 
a  newspaper  audit  conducted  in  the  first 
place?  How  does  ABC  sniff  out  any  funny 
business,  or  even  Just  simple  math  mistakes, 
and  why  is  that  sometimes  overlooked?  How 
is  all  of  that  information  checked,  and  what 
happens  when  there  is  a  discrepancy?  So  we 
turned  to  ABC  Executive  Vice  President  of 
Auditing  Mike  Moran,  Vice  President  of 
Field  Auditing  Ken  Shultz,  and  Senior  Audit 
Manager  Janice  Unrath  to  get  an  idea  of 
how  the  whole  process  works. 

Workingfor  a  clampdown 

Circulation  is  measured  in  three  different 
types  of  reports  issued  by  ABC. 

Every  March  and  September,  member 


papers  turn  in  a  publisher’s  statement.  This 
tracks  circulation  over  a  six-month  period. 
These  reports  run  about  five  pages  —  but 
they’re  a  goldmine  of  information,  providing 
details  like  how  many  copies  go  to  area 
schools  and  the  total  number  of  copies  sold 
using  sales  incentives. 

Right  at  the  top,  the  publisher’s  statement 
lists  total  average  paid  circulation  and  a 
readership  stat,  a  number  that  represents  the 
estimated  average  of  adult  readers  per  copy. 
From  there,  the  report  breaks  out  average 
paid  circulation  with  subcategories  that  in¬ 
clude  home-delivered  and  single-copy  sales. 
After  that,  copies  that  are  sold  for  more  than 
25%  but  less  than  50%  of  its  price  (read: 
discounted)  are  listed,  and  there’s  the  “other 
paid”  category  that  shows  in  detail  what’s 
counted  toward  hotel-and-guest,  Newspa- 
pers-in-Education,  employee,  and  third- 
party-sale  copies. 

Once  the  publisher’s  statements  are  in, 
they  are  processed  into  the  FAS-FAX  report, 
also  released  twice  a  year.  (“FAS-FAX”  is 
shorthand  created  years  ago  to  connote  fast 
delivery  via  the  fax  machine.)  It’s  a  Cliffs 
Notes  version  of  all  the  industry’s  circulation 
numbers  condensed  into  one  document, 
with  only  the  paper’s  top  line  numbers.  It 
doesn’t  dive  too  deep  into  the  data;  it’s 
more  akin  to  snorkeling. 

Not  all  newspapers  make  the  FAS-FAX, 
either.  If  a  paper  doesn’t  file  its  publisher’s 
statement  on  time,  it’s  noted  in  the  report. 
Normally,  those  papers  that  are  late  the  first 
time  around  along  with  any  slight  discrepan¬ 
cies  are  listed  in  a  supplement  to  the  FAS- 
FAX  report  issued  a  few  weeks  later. 

But  here’s  the  key:  The  publisher’s  report 
£md  FAS-FAX  are  based  on  the  numbers  the 
newspapers  turn  in  to  ABC.  It’s  like  a  good- 
faith  document  —  until  the  paper  has  to 
undergo  an  audit. 

Every  year,  each  newspaper  must  endure 
this  process  (although  papers  with  circula- 
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tions  of 25,000  or  under  can  elect  to  be 
audited  everj’  two  years).  It  s  unlike  the 
auditing  process  of,  say,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  where  taxpayers  are  subject  to  exam¬ 
ination  at  the  whim  of  the  government.  ABC 
requires  that  all  publishers  statements 
within  a  given  year  be  verified  in  the  form 
of  an  audit  report. 

Dep)ending  on  the  size  of  the  paper,  the 
audit  report  can  run  from  a  few  pages  to  as 
many  as  75.  The  first  few  pages  of  the  report 
look  identical  to  that  of  the  publishers  state¬ 
ment,  but  then  it  gets  muscle  by  cataloging 
the  number  of  copies 
sold  —  fully  paid, 
discounted,  and  oth¬ 
er  paid  —  by  city,  by 
county,  and  by  ZIP 
code.  Pricing  data  is 
included,  as  are  the 
specific  days  omitted  from  the  count.  Ideally, 
this  is  the  report  that  is  supposed  to  catch 
any  fluctuations,  from  simple  counting 
mistakes  to  wily  cover-ups. 

The  life  of  a  bean  counter 

ABC  was  founded  in  1914  as  a  means  to 
detect  dodgy  schemes  involving  circulation. 
At  that  time,  according  to  audit  bureau 
materials,  the  publishing  industry  was  prac¬ 
ticing  “unscrupulous”  business  tactics  that 


made  it  difficult  for  advertisers  and  publish¬ 
ers  to  form  effective  partnerships.  The 
three-pronged  organization  composed  of 
publishers,  advertisers,  and  advertising 
agencies  measures  the  circulation  of  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  and  farm  and  business 
publications  and  is  supposed  to  keep  in 
check  all  the  parties  involved. 

The  not-for-profit  organization  currently 
employs  130  auditors,  many  of  whom  ana¬ 
lyze  both  newspapers  and  magazines.  “As 
we  look  at  it,”  says  Mike  Moran,  “the  job 
is  the  same.  The  rules  are  a  little  bit  differ¬ 


ent  in  terms  of  media,  but  it’s  verification 
of  circulation  units.” 

Most  of  the  auditors  spend  their  time  in 
the  “field,”  as  opposed  to  ABC  headquarters 
in  Schaumburg,  Ill.  The  field  staff  report  to  11 
audit  managers,  who  in  turn  report  to  two 
vice  presidents  of  auditing,  Ken  Shultz  and 
Scott  Hanson.  There’s  a  third  vice  president, 
Teresa  Perry,  who  is  in  charge  of  publisher’s 
relations;  her  office  answers  questions  news- 
I  papers  may  have  in  regard  to  a  certain  circu¬ 


lation  program  or  plans.  She’s  like  the 
“answer”  woman,  someone  who  can  green- 
light  ideas  and  determine  if  they  fall  within 
the  complicated  rules  of  ABC.  The  three 
vice  presidents  report  to  Moran. 

Field  auditors  live  their  life  out  of  a  suit¬ 
case.  It  involves  100%  travel,  says  Senior 
Auditor  Manager  Unrath,  who  started  with 
ABC  16  years  ago  and  loved  the  travel.  “The 
opportunities  to  see  different  places  and 
meet  different  people ...  it’s  not  like  going 
on  vacation,  because  you  really  get  to  know 
the  people,”  she  says. 

Not  everyone  is 
enamored  with  the 
road.  The  turnover 
rate  can  be  high  — 
somewhere  in  the 
25%  range,  says 
Moran,  who’s  been 
with  ABC  for  30  years.  Unrath  says  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  interviews  they  make  sure  applicants 
are  aware  of  the  travel  responsibilities. 

The  peripatetic  lifestyle  typically  attracts 
many  fresh-faced  college  grads  with  a  busi¬ 
ness  background  and  at  least  12  hours  of  ac¬ 
counting  (the  average  age  of  an  ABC  auditor 
is  32).  The  starting  salary  is  about  $33,000. 

Like  any  consulting  or  auditing  firm,  new 
hires  go  through  a  training  program  in  a 
classroom  setting  that  has  usually  seven  or 
eight  trainees  staffed  with  three  instructors. 
They  learn  to  parse  the  language  of  circula¬ 
tion  (intermittent  subscriptions,  anyone?) 
and  get  laptops  so  they  can  test-drive  soft¬ 
ware  and  get  a  feel  for  ABC  templates. 

After  the  classroom  instructions,  trainees 
head  for  the  field,  where  for  13  weeks  they 
learn  how  to  conduct  audits  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  several  ABC  trainers.  If  the  teachers 
feel  a  student  is  ready,  they  send  him  back 
to  headquarters  where  he  undergoes  a 
“mock  audit.”  The  trainee  is  given  a  set  of 
records  and  told  to  have  at  it.  The  exercise 
takes  about  a  week,  and  the  audit  manager 
evaluates  the  success  of  the  exercise.  “At 
that  stage,  the  audit  manger  has  been  in 
contact  with  that  person  for  13  weeks.  We 
have  a  fairly  good  handle  on  what  we  have,” 
says  Moran.  “Some  will  start  in  smaller 
markets  and  some  will  go  back  with  train¬ 
ers  for  more  polish.” 

The  auditman  cometh 

ABC  audits  roughly  950  newspapers  a 
year,  with  all  audits  assigned  on  a  calendar 
quarter.  Cities  that  have  several  papers  — 
like  Chicago,  for  example  —  are  put  on  the 
same  schedule.  The  Chicago  Tribune  and  the 
Sun-Times  both  have  their  audits  planned 
at  the  end  of  March.  Papers  are  put  on  the 
docket  within  90  days  of  their  audit  period. 


Not  as  eaqf  as  AM  wlien  papm  hill!  auditor 

WITH  PUBLISHERS  TURNING  THEIR  OWN  SCREWS  ON  COMPLIANCE,  MANY  ARE 

going  straight  to  the  source.  Nearly  a  dozen  auditors  who  once  worked  for  ABC 
jumped  sides  to  newspapers  in  the  last  five  years.  Is  it  a  possible  conflict  of 
interest?  That  depends  on  the  market.  According  to  ABC  rules,  if  a 
publisher  employs  an  auditor  who  worked  on  that  paper’s  audit  with¬ 
in  12  months,  ABC  will  review  the  audit  at  that  paper’s  expense.  And 
if  that  newspaper  is  located  in  a  competitive  market,  the  publisher 
must  pay  for  the  re-audits  of  the  competing  papers  if  requested.  The 
theory  is  that  an  auditor  has  access  to  internal  private  records,  and 
when  they  switch  sides  to  a  competing  paper,  it  could  pose  a  problem. 

The  latest  example  is  Newsday.  In  May,  the  paper  hired  ABC 
Senior  Auditor  Sandy  Elder  as  its  circulation  compliance  manager. 

In  2004,  she  was  awarded  ABC’s  “employee  of  the  year”  for  her  work 
on  the  2003  and  2004  Newsday  audits.  Elder  was  with  ABC 
for  nine  years,  auditing  most  recently.  New  York  City  papers. 

Under  ABC  rules,  Newsday  will  undergo  a  review  of  its  audit.  Neal  Lulofs,  ABC’s  vice 
president  of  corporate  communications,  says  it’s  not  a  “start-from-scratch”  deal;  rather,  it’s 
a  comparative  review  of  the  documents.  ABC  would  not  reveal  the  cost.  He  also  explained 
that  since  Newsday  is  officially  located  in  Melville,  N.Y.,  on  Long  Island,  the  paper  does 
not  have  to  pay  for  the  re-audits  of  The  New  York  Times,  the  Daily  News  or  the  New  York 
Post  —  all  based  in  Manhattan,  tliough  ABC  notified  the  papers  when  Newsday  hired  Elder. 

Yet  these  papers  are  fierce  competitors.  Newsday  distributes  in  Manhattan,  and 
the  Times,  Post,  and  Daily  News  extend  to  Queens  and  Long  Island.  (All  three  papers 
declined  to  discuss  Elder’s  new  position.)  ABC  would  not  comment  on  whether  the  organi¬ 
zation  had  received  any  complaints  from  the  Times,  Post,  and  Daily  News  arguing 
that  Newsday  is  indeed  on  their  turf  —  Jennifer  Saha 


Corporate  communi¬ 
cations  VP  Lulofs 
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thing  suspect.  However,  the  same  news¬ 
paper  staffers  who  had  to  face  the  audi¬ 
tors  weren’t  just  caught  off  guard  —  they 
were  also  completely  unprepared,  which 
would  drag  out  the  audit. 

Unrath,  who  oversees  the  northeast 
and  Quebec  regions,  says  ABC  usually 
^  shows  up  at  a  newspaper’s  offices  at 
around  8:30  am.  The  bureau  requires 
newspapers  to  provide  at  least  one  chciir 
in  a  well-lit  place  with  access  to  a  phone 
and  a  power  outlet. 

Before  walking  into  newspapers, 
field  auditors  are  prepped  about  the 
publication,  usually  from  notes  from 
past  auditors.  While  there  is  no  formal 
ABC  rule,  executives  at  the  bureau  try 
to  rotate  auditors  every  two  years.  “We 
want  to  make  sure  there  is  a  fresh  set 
of  eyes  looking  at  the  data,  and  that  the 
auditors  don’t  become  too  complacent 
or  too  comfortable,”  says  Shultz. 

Moran  says  the  audit  time  also 

- ^  depends  on  how  well  prepeu’ed 

the  newspaper  is  before  the 
auditor  arrives.  (ABC  maintains 
a  checklist  of  things  that  news¬ 
papers  can  do  to  get  ready.) 

^  Member  papers  pay  for  this; 

fees  are  based  on  total  distribu- 
tion  and  the  number  of  hours 
it  takes  to  complete  an  audit, 
k  The  more  prepared  the  paper  is, 

the  better  it  is  for  all  parties. 

Still,  some  newspapers, 
including  the  larger  ones,  can 
draw  out  the  process.  It  has 
more  to  do  with  disorganiza- 
tion,  staffing  issues,  and 
turnover  than  something  more 
nefarious,  says  Moran.  “Obvi- 
ously,  at  times,  somebody  is 
trying  to  make  it  difficult. 

But  that’s  the  exception,  not  the  rule.” 

The  auditor  meets  with  the  publication’s 
contact  and  several  other  staffers  to  go  over 
distribution  methods  and  a  survey  question¬ 
naire,  something  that  the  newspaper  is  re¬ 
quired  to  fill  out  prior  to  the  auditor’s  visit. 
Unrath  explains  that  auditors  usually  meet 
with  the  director  or  manager  of  circulation. 
“Keep  in  mind  that  the  majority  of  our  publi¬ 
cations  are  not  that  large,”  she  says,  adding 
that  most  don’t  have  a  vice  president  of  circu¬ 
lation.  Larger  papers  tend  to  have  a  special 
ABC/circ  liaison  person  on  staff,  or  someone 
who  deals  exclusively  with  the  bureau. 

From  there  the  auditors  look  at  circulation 
ledgers  and  the  publisher’s  statement  to  see 
if  all  the  numbers  add  up.  Shultz  says  that 
the  ledgers  were  once  in  the  form  of  a  big 
brown  book  about  24  inches  wide,  where 


Above,  ABC's  Diane 
Rusnak  leads  a 
class  for  incoming 
auditors.  At  right, 
Chad  Jaennette 
(standing)  and 
Chance  Sweat 
conduct  a  mock 
audit. 


The  audit  report 

is  published  30  ^ 

days  after  the  ^ 

assignment 

completed. 

Each  quarter,  the  audit  manager  compiles 
a  list  of  publications  or  an  itinerary  for  each 
field  auditor  to  visit.  Ideally,  the  publications 
are  located  within  the  same  geographic 
region:  “We’re  not  going  to  send  someone 
to  New  York  then  Florida  then  California,” 
says  Moran.  “We  try  and  keep  it  as  close 
geographically  as  possible.” 

The  assignments  are  constructed  on  a 
number  of  factors,  including  experience.  A 
newbie  isn’t  going  to  handle  The  Washington 
Post.  A  handful  of  more  experienced  auditors 
will  show  up  at  the  large  dailies.  Otherwise, 
it’s  usually  one  auditor  per  paper. 

Newspapers  are  given  a  heads-up  as  to 
when  the  audit  is  scheduled.  In  the  past,  au¬ 
ditors  would  knock  on  doors  unannounced; 
this  “surprise”  factor  would  enable  them  to 
catch  a  paper  if  its  staff  were  doing  some- 
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the  records  were  kept  manually.  These 
days  they  van’  from  Excel  spread  sheets  to 
customized  templates,  depending  on  the 
new'spaper  s  size  and  what  kind  of  software 
it  s  using. 

“We’re  looking  for  anything  unusual,” 
Moran  says.  ABC  also  has  access  to  records 
of  the  prior  year  for  comparisons. 

By  way  of  example,  Moran  explains  how 
home-delivered  copies  would  be  verified. 
Let’s  say  a  new’spaper  has  recorded  50,000 
home  subscribers.  ABC  will  pick  a  period  or 
specific  day,  making  sure  it’s  representative, 
and  request  the  new’spaper  to  provide  a  list 
of  names  and  addresses  for  that  period. 

“We  count  and  sort  to  make  sure  the  list 
matches  with  the  geography  and  their 
claims,”  he  SUV’S. 

If  it’s  “office  collect,”  meaning  the  sub¬ 
scriber  pays  the  newspaper  directly,  then 
ABC  w'ould  a.sk  the  paper  for  payment  doc¬ 
uments  (and  likewise  for  third  parties  who 
collect  on  behalf  of  the  paper).  ABC  then 
takes  a  sample  size  of  all  the  names  provid¬ 
ed,  perhaps  300  in  this  case,  and  matches 
the  names  with  the  payment  documents. 

Essentially  the  same  thing  is  done  if 
papers  are  delivered  through  a  carrier  oper¬ 
ation.  But  at  that  point,  ABC  looks  careftilly 
at  how  much  the  carriers  are  charged  for 
the  papers  —  which  usually  is  an  area 
w’here  red  flags  can  appear.  “If  the  carrier 
is  being  charged  a  penny,  we  feel  we  need 
to  take  extraordinarv’  steps,”  Moran  says. 
“We’ll  bypass  the  newspaper  system  and 
make  direct  contact  with  the  customer.” 

ABC  maintains  a  list  of  items  to  check 
oflf,  including  carrier  turnover  and  the  kinds 
of  rates  being  charged.  In  addition,  the 
auditor  mav  call  random  subscribers. 


Unrath  and  Moran  confirm  that  audi¬ 
tors,  for  the  most  part,  are  treated  with 
respect.  Rarely  if  ever  have  auditors  been 
shown  the  basement  or  the  janitor’s  closet 
to  serve  as  their  work  station.  ABC  issues  a 
survey  at  the  end  of  the  audit  asking  the 
newspaper  about  the  experience.  Shultz 
says  the  responses  are  largely  positive  in 
terms  of  a  good  execution,  though  the  sur¬ 
veys  are  not  anonj’mous.  It’s  doubtful  a  pa¬ 
per  is  going  to  pull  the  tail  of  the  watchdog. 

Auditors  are  usually  the  only  contact  that 
most  papers  have  with  ABC.  And  if  there’s  a 
common  theme,  Shultz  says,  newspapers 
want  to  know  how  to  improve  their  efficien¬ 
cies  or  calculate  NIE  rates.  “It’s  ‘what  can 
you  tell  me?’”  he  says. 

More  often  than  not,  if  there  is  a  problem 
with  an  auditor  it  usually  has  to  do  with  a 
personality  conflict,  according  to  Moran. 
Newspapers  can  even  request  that  an  audi¬ 
tor  be  pulled.  “That’s  a  pretty  big  deal,”  he 
says.  “When  that  occurs.  I’m  involved.  A 
newspaper  can  ask  that  anytime.  Some¬ 
times  it’s  based  on  personality,  and  our 
propensity  is  to  honor  their  request.  The 
only  time  we  have  reserv’ations  is  if  it’s 
rooted  [in  whether]  the  auditor  is  on  to 
something.  We  do  some  review  and  sjjeak 
to  the  audit  manager.” 

Tricks  of  the  trade,  revealed 

In  any  case,  auditors  are  given  “very  little” 
discretion  to  make  adjustments,  though 
Moran  concedes  that  the  more  exjjerienced 
auditors  have  some  leeway:  “The  entire 
routine  is  a  process  where  everyday  conclu¬ 
sions  are  being  made.  The  NIE  category’ 
may  have  a  mathematical  error.  There’s  no 
deduction  made  at  that  point.  We 


train  our  auditors  to  look  at  pluses  and 
minuses  at  the  end  of  the  process.” 

That  works  both  ways.  Newspapers  have 
little  discretion  to  change  numbers  between 
publisher’s  statements.  But  since  the  audit 
report  confirms  two  publisher’s  statements, 
theoretically,  a  newspaper  could  report  too 
many  copies  in  one  period  and  then  under¬ 
report  the  next. 

For  example,  let’s  say  a  newspaper  is  on 
a  March  audit  schedule.  For  the  publisher’s 
statement  ending  in  September,  the  paper 
inflates  its  report  by  10,000  copies.  For  the 
March  publisher’s  statement,  the  paper 
gets  nerv’ous,  and  underreports  by  10,000 
copies,  smoothing  out  the  average.  Since 
the  audit  report  is  based  on  the  entire  year, 
as  opposed  to  six  months,  it  would  come 
out  as  a  wash. 

“Can  it  be  done?  Yes.  And  have  I  seen 
it  done?  Yes.  Have  I  seen  it  done  in  large 
quantities?  No,”  Moiun  says.  He  explains 
that  both  publisher’s  statements  and  audit 
reports  contain  quarterly  averages.  An 
auditor  should  notice  any  differences  by 
making  comparisons. 

When  asked  if  ABC  frowned  upon  this 
practice,  Moran  says:  “We  would  take  issue 
with  somebody  who  misfiled  their  March 
statement  by  6%  and  corrected  it  in  their 
September  statement  by  6%.  That  is  mate¬ 
rial  enough  that  we  would  make  some  an¬ 
notation  in  the  audit  report  simply  because 
there  are  people  who  may  have  been  using 
the  March  statement.” 

If  any  adjustments  are  suggested,  ABC 
keeps  the  paper  apprised,  giving  circulation 
executives  recourse  with  any  variances.  One 
former  ABC  auditor  said  he  was  required  to 
keep  a  checklist  and  that  if  there  were  typos 
or  mathematical  mistakes,  the  more  com¬ 
mon  discrepancies,  he  could  tell  the  paper 
i  to  clean  it  up.  “Once  you  hit  unofficial 
!  thresholds,”  he  says  about  the  number  of 
1  copies  and  percentages,  “it’s  out  of  your 
1  hands.”  No  matter  what  the  auditor  finds, 
i  the  ultimate  decision  to  penalize  a  paper 
over  any  issues  is  made  at  headquarters. 

Unrath  says  that  for  her  region,  where 
most  of  the  audits  take  about  10  days,  the 
newspaper  usually  gets  the  report  about 
four  weeks  after  the  audit  is  finished. 
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ABC  will  often  dissect  a  newspaper’s  publish¬ 
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'We  easily  made  back  our  investment  and  have  shown  a  profit  on  every  game  we've  offered' 

-  Ron  Cariker,  managing  editor  of  NewsOK.com 
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Three  times  a  year,  ABC  publishes  a  vari¬ 
ance  report  that  details  the  discrepancies 
found  between  the  publisher  s  statements 
and  the  audit  report.  Any  paper  that  shows 
a  difference  of  2%  or  more  betw'een  the 
top  line  number  in  the  audit  rep)ort  and  the 
publishers  statement  would  fall  on  this  list. 
If  there  is  a  5%  or  more  discrepancy,  ABC 
can  take  action  and  censure  the  newspaper. 

Extra  steps  to  get  it  right 

The  fact  is,  if  a  paper  wants  to  cheat,  then 
cheat  it  will.  ABC  auditors  identify  several 
actions  that  could 
indicate  a  problem, 
such  as  low  whole¬ 
sale  rates,  unusual¬ 
ly  low  return 
percentages  based 
on  the  market,  and 
highly  aggressive  incentive  programs  or 
contests  aimed  at  distributors  or  carriers. 
Those  flares  have  alwaj's  drawn  attention. 

But  the  paper  only  has  access  to  financial 
records  tied  to  circulation.  According  to 
former  ABC  auditors,  doing  such  gumshoe 
work  as  discovery  sampling  was  until  re¬ 
cently  rarely  part  of  the  process.  The  audi¬ 
tors  relied  on  what  was  presented  to  them 
by  the  paper  and,  more  to  the  point,  what 


was  included  in  the  invoicing  systems. 

“I  think  what’s  changed  in  some  of  the 
situations  that  become  a  little  more  high 
profile  is  that  some  financial  activity 
circumvented  the  circulation  accounting 
system,”  says  Moran.  “By  that  I  mean  tradi¬ 
tional  financial  actions  for  a  newspaper 
have  always  been  through  the  invoicing 
process  —  the  publisher  invoices  the  retail¬ 
er  or  the  middleman  or  the  distributor,  and 
those  parties  pay  that  invoice.”  Auditors 
now  obviously  “had  access  to  those  invoices 
and  access  to  other  internal  circulation 


financial  documents.”  He  adds  that  last 
year’s  circ  scandals  were  not  a  case  in  which 
“we  did  not  open  the  left  drawer  and  there¬ 
fore  we  didn’t  see  it.  Somebody  made  an 
overt  effort  not  to  put  it  in  the  left  drawer.” 

Moran  declined  to  comment  on  specific 
examples.  Yet  a  glance  at  the  court  docu¬ 
ments  in  The  United  States  vs.  Ed  Smith, 
Richard  Czark,  and  Robert  Garcia  illustrate 
the  lengths  these  former  Newsday  and  Hoy 


circ  executives  went  to  deceive  the  bureau. 

Federal  prosecutors  charged  and  arrested 
Smith  (a  iormer  Newsday  and  Hoy  circula¬ 
tion  consultant  and  ABC  liaison),  Czark  (a 
former  Newsday  and  Hoy  circulation  man¬ 
ager),  and  Garcia  (a  former  sales  and  circ 
manager  for  Hoy  and  Newsday)  with  mail 
fraud.  In  one  instance,  a  witness  for  federal 
prosecutors  alleges  that  Czark  manipulated 
data  by  creating  phony  hawker  programs, 
false  affidavits  that  understated  returns  and 
overstated  new  sales,  and  bogus  invoices 
that  Hoy  continued  to  pay  even  though 
Czark  and  others 
knew  the  deliveries 
had  not  occurred. 

Some  other 
former  Newsday 
executives  who 
cooperated  with 
the  feds  (and  in  return  are  expected  to 
plead  guilty)  claim  that  a  “Newsday  circula¬ 
tion  manager  and  others  met  to  discuss 
how  to  keep  ABC  from  discovering  that 
Newsday  had  routinely  falsified  paid  circu¬ 
lation  figures.”  Smith,  along  with  other  circ 
managers,  cooked  up  a  scheme  to  “trick 
ABC”  into  concluding  that  certain  pro¬ 
grams  were  legitimate.  They  did  this  by 
arranging  for  ABC  to  observe  a  purported 
re-creation  of  a  hawker’s  program.  Newsday 
employees  were  dispatched  as  buyers. 

But  Moran  and  other  ABC  executives 
insist  that  a  lot  has  changed.  The  bureau 
has  implemented  new  procedures  that  in 
essence  look  beyond  the  cupboard.  It’s  not 
slated  for  every  newspaper,  but  rather  for 
those  in  the  major  metropolitan  markets. 
Auditors  now  bypass  the  internal  controls 
and  go  to  the  retailer  to  confirm  invoices, 
and  query  subscribers  as  to  whether  finan¬ 
cial  transactions  occurred. 

Auditors  plan  expanded  use  of  discovery 
sampling  of  subscribers  and  retailers, 
providing  a  “positive  confirmation”  step  — 
not  unlike  in  the  banking  industry,  in 
which  accountants  contact  people  to  ask 
whether  they  have  checking  accounts.  This 
means  that  ABC  will  ask  a  reader  (or  retail¬ 
er)  if  he  has  received  a  paper,  and  if  he  paid 
for  it.  The  bureau  won’t  inquire  about  the 
price  or  any  other  financial  information. 

While  newspapers  generally  welcome 
the  new  changes,  some  in  the  industry 
are  complaining  that  audits  are  taking  too 
long.  One  metropolitan  newspaper  execu¬ 
tive  feels  that  ABC  is  overreaching  with  its 
audits:  “It’s  difficult.  Now,  it’s  ‘everybody  is 
guilty.’  It  used  to  be  a  verification  process. 
It’s  a  much  different  environment  now. 
They  catch  every  little  thing,  whether  it’s 
nothing,  or  not.”  @ 
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Tom  Noe,  right, 
is  the  Republican 
fund-raiser  who 
orchestrated  the 
alleged  rare-coin 
investment 
scheme.  The 
scandal  has 
affected  GOP 
office  holders  Taft 
and  Petro,  below. 
U.S.  Bankruptcy 
Court  Judge  Bodoh 
is  now  handling 
divestiture  of 
the  coins. 
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Toledo’s  ‘Blade’  broke  Ohio’s  biggest  political 
story  in  years,  and  it  shows  no  sign  of  fading. 
But  now,  it’s  a  daily  three-way  fight  for  scoops. 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

WHEN  Gov.  Bob  Taft  of  Ohio  faced  reporters  at 
the  state  house  on  May  27,.  it  was  not  a  typical  press 
event.  On  this  day,  only  one  thing  was  on  the  minds 
of  all  present:  a  strange  but  growing  scandal  dubbed 
“Coingate.”  The  Blade  of  Toledo  had  first  broken  the 
story  on  April  3,  revealing  how  a  well-known  Republican  fund-raiser 
had  invested  $50  million  of  the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Workers’  Compensation 
fund  in  rare  coins.  He  lost  $300,000  worth  in  the  mail,  and  mishandled 
nearly  $1  million  more.  The  scheme  became  the  talk  of  statewide  politics, 
as  well  as  national  news.  It  took  the  state’s  other  major  papers  at  least 
a  month  to  catch  up,  their  editors  now  admit,  while  the  Blade  ran  with 
the  story  and  broke  new  ground  almost  daily. 

Still,  Gov.  Taft  had  not  held  a  news  conference  on  the  scandal  in  all  that 
time.  He  had  initially  defended  Tom  Noe,  the  GOP  “rainmaker”  and  rare- 
coin  dealer  who  had  brokered  the  investment-turned-boondoggle.  So  when 
Taft  met  the  press,  it  marked  a  dramatic  acknowledgement  that  this  was 
an  issue  that  was  not  going  to  disappear. 

Among  the  assembly  of  reporters  gathered  for  the  event,  none  were  like¬ 
ly  more  satisfied  than  Xhe^Blade's  James  Drew.  It  was  Drew  who  first  got 
wind  of  the  scandal  several  months  earlier  while  researching  a  profile 
of  Noe,  a  longtime  GOP  loyalist  and  adviser  who  had  headed  President 
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Bush’s  re-election  elFort  in  northwest  Ohio 
and  sat  on  several  influential  state  boards. 
(Noe  has  since  been  accused  of  laundering 
contributions  to  Bush.)  Drew’s  efforts, 
which  included  numerous  public-records 
requests,  hours  of  interviews  and  shoe- 
leather  reporting  as  far  away  as  California 
and  Colorado,  produced  the  first  breaks  in 
the  story,  which  are  still  coming  today. 

So  as  Taft  came  forth  to  respond  to  the 
scandal  on  the  Friday  of  Memorial  Day 
weekend,  the  throng  of  reporters  allowed 
Drew  to  ask  the  first  question.  “Everyone 
gave  deference  to  Jim,”  recalls  Joe  Hallett, 
a  veteran  political  scribe  for  The  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch  who  attended  the  event. 

But  that  was  just  the  start.  During  the 
Q&A,  Taft  said  that  Noe  had  “clearly 
deceived  and  betrayed”  many  people, 
announced  that  the  head  of  the  Bureau 
of  Workers’  Compensation  had  resigned, 
and  claimed  he  had  not  known  of  the  in¬ 
vestments  until  he  read  about  them  in 
the  Blade. 

Later  that  day,  it  was  revealed  that  state 
and  federal  investigators  were  pursuing 
criminal  charges  against  Noe  for  allegedly 
misappropriating  up  to  $12  million  from 
the  rare-coin  funds.  Noe  was  ordered  to 
surrender  his  passp)ort. 

The  competition  heats  up 

Since  that  press  conference,  the  Blade 
has  kept  up  its  day-to-day  coverage  while 
the  Dispatch  and  The  Plain  Dealer  in  Cleve¬ 
land  have  joined  in,  grabbing  their  pieces 
of  the  story  and  gamering  their  own  scoops 
and  bombshells.  While  the  Blade  owned  the 
story  during  most  of  April  and  early  May, 
the  two  competitors  have  since  joined  in 
to  make  it  a  tme  statewide  battle. 

“It  is  a  great  newspaper  competition,” 
declares  Plain  Dealer  Editor  Doug  Clifton, 
who  has  three  of  his  four 
statehouse  reporters  on 


the  story,  along  with  six  others  in  Clev'eland 
—  by  far  the  most  of  any  of  the  leading 
Ohio  dailies.  “This  comes  close  to  Water¬ 
gate,”  he  adds.  “It  has  to  do  with  money, 
politics,  and  favor.” 

The  competition  often  gets  personal, 
with  reporters  and  editors  keeping  a  closer 
watch  on  their  colleagues  than  usual.  The 
normal  high-stakes  paranoia  has  reached 
frightening  levels  in  some  cases. 


Noe's  Vintage  Coins  and  Cards  office  in  the  Toledo  suburb  of  Monclova  Township  was  shut  down 
May  26  by  Ohio  State  Patrol  officers.  The  premises  were  searched  as  part  of  the  investigation. 


Columbus  bureau,  which  normally  has 
two  reporters,  to  help  pick  up  the  slack. 
The  Dispatch  has  kept  its  seven-person 
statehouse  bureau  at  the  same  level,  but 
is  devoting  at  least  five  of  them  to  the 
coin-scandal  beat.  “I’ve  been  making  calls 
myself  on  my  old  statehouse  sources,”  says 
Dispatch  Editor  Ben  Marrison,  a  former 
statehouse  bureau  chief  for  the  Plain 
Dealer.  “It  is  a  highly  complex  story.” 

“Nobody  is  getting  much  sleep,”  says 
Sandy  Theis,  the  Plain  Dealer’s  statehouse 
bureau  chief  who  has  been  in  Columbus 
for  23  years.  ‘We  have  all  been  going  at  it.” 

Following  the  Blade’s  initial  reports  — 
and  the  official  investigations  that  have 
been  launched  by  the  FBI,  several  county 
prosecutors,  and  a  state  task  force  created 
solely  to  review  Noe’s  actions  —  revelations 
are  being  reported  almost  daily.  “At  every 
turn,  some  unbelievable  element  emerges,” 
notes  Alan  Miller,  the  Dispatch’s  managing 
editor.  “It  is  one  of  those  stories  that  causes 
average  citizens  to  say,  ‘I  can’t  believe  this.’” 
It  is  the  octopus  whose  tentacles  reach 
further  and  further  out,  linking  Noe  and 
the  investments  to  state  officials,  other 
investors,  and  even  Bush’s  2004  campaign. 

Digging  yields  gold  nuggets 

But  the  scandal’s  chaotic  coverage  did 
not  start  out  with  a  bang.  It  came  out  of  a 
typical  idea  that  newsroom  brainstorming 
often  brings,  and  that  any  of  the  Ohio 
dailies  could  have  attempted. 

Blade  Vice  President/Executive  Editor 
Ron  Royhab  says  the  paper  had  been  eye¬ 
balling  Noe  as  a  good  feature  subject  for 


The  Dispatch’s  Hallett  describes  the 
night  in  Columbus  when  he  saw  Ted 
Wendling  of  the  Plain  Dealer’s  Columbus, 
Ohio,  bureau  “walking  down  Third  Street 
in  a  hurry.”  Hallett  got  in  his  car,  “drove  past 
him,  and  saw  someone  hand  him  some 
documents.  I  drove  around  the  block  again 
and  watched  him  walk  back  to  his  oifice 
looking  at  the  papers  and  I  said,  ‘Damn! 
What  am  I  going  to  read  about  tomorrow?’” 

The  veteran  reporter  could  not  let  go  of 
his  curiosity,  calling  his  editor  immediately 
to  let  him  know  what  he  had  witnessed, 
and  to  speculate  about  what  it  might  have 
meant.  We  thought  he  might  have  gotten 
something  from  the  Attorney  General’s 
office,  and  a  reporter  called  the  Attorney 
General’s  office  to  ask  about  public  records 
requested  by  the  Plain  Dealer”  he  says. 
“That  is  how  we  are  cringing  every  day 
when  we  pick  up  the  other  papers.” 


Hallett  never  found  out  what  his  com¬ 
petitor  was  doing.  Wendling  does  not  recall 
the  incident,  but  did  not  deny  it  may  have 
happened,  noting,  “I’m  frequently  running 
around  picking  up  documents.” 

To  maintain  its  early  lead,  the  Blade  has 
put  Drew  and  Toledo-based  investigative 
reporter  Mike  Wilkinson  on  the  story  full 
time,  along  with  four  other  reporters.  The 
paper  also  dispatched  an  extra  writer  to  the 
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more  than  a  year.  His  ties  to  the  Republi¬ 
can  Party,  stints  on  the  state’s  Board  of 
Regents  and  Turnpike  Authority,  and  his 
chairmanship  of  Bush’s  Northwest  Ohio 
campaign  in  2004  made  him  perfect  for 
an  in-depth  profile. 

During  Drew’s  research,  he  received  a 
tip  that  Noe  had  been  involved  with  invest¬ 
ing  state  money.  “We  determined  it  was 
the  Bureau  of  Workers’  Compensation, 
and  we  used  the  open-records  law  and 
several  interviews  with  someone  to  get  the 
story,”  Drew  tells  E^P, 
declining  to  reveal  the 
source.  “We  received  the 
information  in  a  series 
of  releases.” 

But  Drew  and 
Royhab  contend  that 
their  requests  made  in 
January  and  February 
for  BWC  documents 
under  the  Ohio  Public 
Records  Act  were  not 
met  with  complete  co¬ 
operation.  Despite  some 
early  roadblocks,  the 
Blade  managed  to  put 
together  its  blockbuster 
story  in  early  April. 

After  the  initial  piece 
that  introduced  the 

Gov.  Taft  leaves  a 
r^e-com  investments,  coingate  an, 

the  newspaper  broke  a 
string  of  additional  stories  during  April 
£md  early  May  that  revealed,  among  other 
things,  that  new  investigations  had  begun 
by  the  Ohio  Ethics  Commission  and  the 
state’s  inspector  general  into  Noe’s  actions; 
Noe  was  under  federal  investigation  for  al¬ 
legedly  funneling  contributions  unrelated 
to  the  coin  scandal  to  Bush’s  re-election 
campaign;  FBI  agents  raided  Noe’s  home; 
and  the  number  of  missing  rare  coins  had 
reached  121,  including 


paid  off  as  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  ruled 
5-2  in  its  favor,  ordering  that  all  transac¬ 
tion  records  related  to  the  rare-coin  deals 
be  turned  over. 

Drew,  43,  has  more  than  15  years  at  the 
Blade,  including  the  last  nine  in  Columbus. 
He  is  hesitant  to  reveal  too  much  about  his 
reporting,  but  says  it  is  no  big  secret.  “It 
is  going  out  and  interviewing  people  and 
getting  documents,”  he  says  guardedly. 
“Having  people  explain  things.  The  big 
question  is,  why  is  the  state  doing  this?” 


Gov.  Taft  leaves  a  May  27  press  conference  during  which  he  responded  to  the  press 
about  Coingate  and  announced  that  embroiled  administrator  Tom  Noe  had  resigned. 
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stolen  by  a  coin  dealer  Noe  hired. 

After  the  Blade  sued  the  Bureau  of 
Workers’  Compensation  demanding  the 
release  of  records  related  to  the  invest¬ 
ments  —  a  suit  the  Dispatch  and  a  state 
senator  eventually  joined  —  the  bureau 
released  more  than  1,000  pages  of  docu¬ 
ments,  but  not  everything. 

Then,  on  July  13,  the  paper’s  persistence 


—  JOE  HALLETT///?e  Columbus  Dispatch 


with  readers.  “Others  just  wanted  to  know 
where  we  are  getting  this  information.” 

One  scoop  after  another 

After  Taft’s  May  press  conference,  the 
gloves  came  off  as  the  Plain  Dealer  and 
the  Dispatch  jumped  into  the  ring,  adding 
more  people  and  breaking  news  of  their 
own.  “The  Blade  did  a  great  job  breaking 


it,”  says  Clifton.  “But  it  is  blossoming 
beyond  coins.  It  is  really  [a  story  about] 
pay-to-play.” 

Among  the  Plain  Dealer’s  early  scoops 
were  revelations  that  money  from  the 
rare-coin  investments  had  been  spent  on 
other  collectibles,  such  as  autographs;  the 
BWC  allowed  a  coin  investor  to  continue 
working  with  the  bureau  even  after  he’d 
been  indicted  on  charges  of  taking  nearly 
$7  million  in  kickbacks;  and  the  leader 
of  the  NAACP’s  Cleveland  chapter  sat  on 
the  board  that  oversees 
BWC  investments  —  a 
clear  conflict,  since  the 
NAACP  received 
donations  from  firms 
investing  in  the  bureau. 

For  the  Dispatch, 
meanwhile,  scoops  have 
included  stories  detail¬ 
ing  how  a  former  guber¬ 
natorial  chief  of  staff 
had  “paved  the  way” 
for  the  BWC  to  invest 
in  Noe’s  rare  coins;  Noe 
had  been  involved  in 
1989  legislation  that 
exempted  coin  sales 
from  state  taxes;  and 
Gov.  Taft,  the  Ohio 
Republican  Party,  and 

a*d  lesigS  candidates 

had  received  some 

$200,000  from  brokers  who  invested 
money  for  the  BWC.  “It  has  been  a  great 
opportunity  for  us  to  challenge  ourselves 
because  of  the  competition,”  says  the 
Dispatch’s  Marrison. 

June  22  was  a  perfect  example.  On 
that  day,  the  Blade  and  the  Dispatch  both 
reported  for  the  first  time  that  Gov.  Taft 
had  failed  to  report  expensive  golf  outings 
on  his  annual  financial  disclosure  state¬ 
ments,  including  those  with  Noe.  But,  the 
Dispatch  added  that  Noe  had  helped  raise 
more  than  $100,000  for  Taft  in  recent 
years.  That  same  day,  the  Plain  Dealer 
scooped  the  others  with  word  that  former 
BWC  board  member  George  Forbes,  who 
had  also  led  the  NAACP,  had  a  conflict 
involving  NAACP  donations  from  firms 
investing  BWC  money. 

“I  don’t  think  I  have  seen  anything  this 
intense,”  says  the  Plain  Dealer’s  Theis, 
who  has  also  covered  the  statehouse  for 
three  other  papers.  She  cited  as  an  exam¬ 
ple  a  tip  the  Plain  Dealer  received  on 
June  9  related  to  the  BWC  losing  $215 
million  in  an  unauthorized  hedge-fund 
investment.  “We  heard  about  it  in  the  late 
afternoon  and  called  the  BWC  and  they 
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Youngstown  for  a  few  days  away  when  his 
cell  phone  rang. 

“It  was  Mark  Lay,”  Marrison  says,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  CEO  of  a  Pittsburgh  investment 
company  being  sued  by  the  state  for  losing 
more  than  $200  million  in  BWC 
investments.  “Niquette  pulls  over,  his  wife 
drives,  and  he  interviews  the  guy  on  his 
cell  phone.  He  ends  up  going  to  the  public 


more  important,  is  the  subject  matter.  Most 
readers  don’t  know  the  finer  points  of  rare- 
coin  investments  —  and  coupled  with  the 
tedious  detail  of  investment  funds,  state  bu¬ 
reaucracies,  and  financial  jargon,  the  cover¬ 
age  can  become  difficult  to  execute  for  most 
political  reporters.  “It  often  takes  two  peo¬ 
ple  to  do  a  story  because  of  the  expertise,” 
says  Theis.  “This  is  the  first  time  I’ve  ever 


Other  coverage  shortchanged 

While  reporters  are  climbing  over  each 
other  to  grab  the  latest  Coingate  tidbit, 
the  mad  rush  for  scandal  news  has  forced 
each  paper  to  juggle  other  responsibilities. 
Major  stories,  such  as  one  of  the  most 
important  state  budget  battles  in  years,  are 
either  stuck  on  the  back  burner  or  put  aside 
completely,  reporters  say. 

Theis  of  the  Plain  Dealer  says  the  recent¬ 
ly  approved  $51.2  billion,  two-year  state 


wanted  to  get  back  to  us  the  next  day,  so  we 
agreed,”  she  recalls.  “We  got  there  about 
noon  and  they  had  everyone  there  ready  to 
explain  it,  with  a  timeline.  We  were  there 
for  several  hours.” 

Theis  said  she  was  told  no  other  papers 
were  on  the  storj’.  “We  started  to  call  our 
sources  as  the  day  wore  on,”  she  explains. 
Eventually,  she  learned  that  the  Blade  had 
been  inquiring  the  same  day,  but  only  about 
hedge  funds  in  general.  “We  clearly  had  a 
leg  up,”  she  thought.  “We  came  back  to  the 
office  and  got  on  the  phone.”  But 
Theis’  heart  sank  later  that  after¬ 
noon  when  the  Blade  posted  the 
story  on  its  Web  site.  “Then  the  AP 
put  it  up,  and  then  everyone 
statewide  had  it,”  she  says.  “I  think 
our  story  [in  the  next  day’s  paper] 
was  more  complete,  but  it  was  out 
the  next  day.” 

The  Dispatch’s  Marrison  recalls 
the  day  his  paper  reported  Noe  had 
taken  a  $200,000  advance  from 
the  coin  fund  in  May  right  after  it 
was  revealed  that  $13  million  was 
missing  from  the  fund.  “First  we 
were  told  we  had  [the  scoop],  then 
we  didn’t  have  it,  then  we  had  it,”  he 
saj's,  adding  that  many  days  are  like 
that  on  this  story.  “But  we  don’t  mind  the 
juggling.” 

The  stoiy’s  effect  on  newsroom  staffers 
is  heavy  as  well,  with  many  averaging  15- 
hour  days.  Marrison  says  he  has  one  re¬ 
porter  who  racked  up  40  hours  of  overtime 
in  two  weeks.  “Overtime  is  higher  than  we 
anticipated,”  admits  the  Blade's  Royhab, 
adding  that  four  summer  interns  are  also 
on  the  job,  with  Coingate  coverage  among 
their  duties.  “People  are  also  filling  in  for 
others  on  vacation.” 

Then  there’s  Mark  Niquette  of  the 
Dispatch,  who  had  been  given  a  weekend 
off  in  June  and  was  driv¬ 
ing  with  his  wife  to 


library  in  Youngstown  and  writing  the  story 
on  their  computer.  It  was  an  exclusive  that 
no  one  else  had.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing 
people  are  doing.” 

Telling  the  bigger  story 

Reporters  and  editors  say  they  must  keep 
two  things  in  mind  with  this  stoiy  more 
than  most.  First,  the  political  implications  a 
year  before  the  gubernatorial  election  —  in 
which  the  GOP  incumbent  is  barred  by 
term  limits  from  running  —  and  a  year 


after  Ohio  became  the  center  of  the  battle 
for  the  presidency. 

Along  with  Gov.  Taft,  the  scandal  has 
the  potential  for  hurting  the  future  of  other 
Republicans,  including  Secretary  of  State 
Ken  Bltickwell;  Attorney  General  Jim 
Petro;  and  former  attorney  general/current 
Ohio  Auditor  of  State  Betty  Montgomery, 
all  of  whom  are  considered  gubernatorial 
hopefuls  in  the  GOP  primary.  “It  may  oust 
them  all  from  office,”  says  Marrison.  Clifton 
agrees,  adding  “It  is  setting  the  table  for 
what  may  be  a  power-shifting  election. 
Democrats  are  already  on  TV  with  ads 
trying  to  make  hay  on  this.” 

Second,  and  some  on  the  beat  say  even 


had  to  write  about  a  hedge  fund.” 

After  a  while,  the  Blade  realized  it  needed 
its  own  coin-investment  expert  and  sent  re¬ 
porter  Christopher  Kirkpatrick  off  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  of  training  in  the  coinage  trading 
game.  Kirkpatrick,  37,  had  been  at  the 
Blade  less  than  a  year  covering  economic 
development  in  Toledo  when  editors 
shipped  him  off  to  New  York  in  April  for 
five  days  of  research.  “We  needed  someone 
to  really  go  out  and  learn  about  it,”  says 
Kirkpatrick,  who  spent  10  years  at  The 


Herald-Sun  in  Durham,  N.C.,  before  join¬ 
ing  the  Toledo  paper.  “Very  little  had  been 
written  about  it.” 

Kirkpatrick’s  first  stop  was  the  Louis  E. 
Eliasberg  Collectors  Auction  in  Manhattan 
between  April  18-19.  “I  talked  to  various  ex¬ 
perts  and  auctioneers  there  and  they  were 
helpful,”  he  recalls,  adding  that  he  spent 
several  more  days  in  the  Big  Apple  talking 
to  investors  and  coin  appraisers. 

In  May,  the  Blade  reporter  attended  the 
Central  States  Numismatic  Society’s  con¬ 
vention  in  St.  Louis  for  further  research. 

Kirkpatrick’s  new  expertise  helped  him 
provide  the  history  of  several  of  the  missing 
coins,  while  also  offering  background  on 
previous  rare-coin  scandals  within  the 
trade  dating  back  more  than  25  years. 

“I  guess,  like  any  team,  everyone  has  their 
different  roles,”  he  says  of  his  unique  beat. 


State  Patrol  cars  parked  outside  Vintage  Coins  &  Cards,  where  search  warrants  were  served  in  May. 
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•  Color  Top  4000  (2x2),  rated  at  70,000  cph. 
Additionally,  TKS  can  add  our  shaftless  towers  to 
your  existing  press  and  upgrade  your 
inking  system  to  Digital  Ink  Pumps. 
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Melbourne,  Florida 
(321)  242-5000 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
(734)  662-5800 
www.harrisbaseview.com 


Baseview  and  Harris  fulfill  all  your  print  and 
online  publishing  needs.  Our  new  CirculationPro 
runs  on  several  systems,  including  Macintosh  OS 
X,  Windows  and  Solaris.  Along  with  editorial, 
advertising,  production  and  circulation  solutions, 
we  also  offer  full-featured  Web  hosting. 
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Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc. 
4444  Innovation  Way 
Allentown,  PA  18109 
Phone:  (610)  266-7000 
Fax:  (610)  231-3990 
wvvw.gma.com 

GMA  serves  newspaper  packaging  and  distribution 
needs  with  the  industry's  most  extensive, 
technically  advanced  and  proven  line  of  high  speed 
inserting,  conveying,  bundle-building  and  bundle 
distribution  systems,  supported  by  GMA's  state-of- 
the-art  produdion  control  software. 


PO  Box  573 

Elizabethville,  PA  17023 
800-DGM-6119 
www.dauphingraphic.com 

Globally  known  as  the  leader  in  advanced  single 
width  press  technology,  DGM  offers  newspaper 
and  commercial  industry  presses  and  folders.  With 
24  hour  emergency  service  and  an  extensive  parts 
inventory,  you  can  rely  on  DGM  for  customer  care 
and  satisfaction  of  American  made  products. 
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KOHmHMi/The  Blade 


has  had  to  put  two  big  projects  on  the  shelf: 
a  package  of  stories  related  to  casino  inter¬ 
ests,  and  another  he  declines  to  reveal. 


positive  reader  reaction.  “None  of  us  are 
waiting  a  day  to  post  stories  if  other  papers 
have  gotten  a  whiff  of  it,”  says  Miller  of  the 
Dispatch.  “It  has  been  great  for  readership. 
People  are  stopping  me  on  the  street  to  talk 
about  it.”  Franck  of  the  Blade  says,  “We  have 
been  getting  e-mails  and  letters  from  peo¬ 
ple  all  over  the  country  saying,  ‘keep  it  up.’” 

The  Plain  Dealer's  Clifton  says  his  news¬ 
room  in  has  become  a  complaint  center  for 
people  who  are 
seeking 

benefits  are 

them:  “We’ve 
gotten  several 

dozen  calls,  and  they  keep  coming  in.” 

The  Blade's  image,  however,  has  received 
the  biggest  boost.  Following  its  Pulitzer- 
Prize  winning  “Tiger  Force”  series  in  2003, 
which  drew  international  attention  for  its 
revelations  about  the  destruction  of  a  Viet¬ 
nam  village,  sparked  a  book  deal  for  its  lead 
writers,  and  led  to  federal  investigations, 
the  rare-coin  coverage  has  locals  talking 
Pulitzer  again.  “It  has  caused  a  lot  of  people 
to  turn  their  heads,”  says  Blade  city  editor 
Jim  Wilhelm,  “and  look  at  the  paper.”  ® 


budget,  which  will  “change  the  way  we  pay 
for  schools,  apply  Medicaid,  and  tax  busi¬ 
nesses  and  individuals”  would  have  been 
front-page  news  during  any  other  year. 
Now,  she  contends,  “It  has  taken  a  back 
seat.”  Conversely,  any  appearance  by  Taft 
draws  10  times  the  reporters  it  might  have 
in  the  past.  A  recent  luncheon  before  the 

velopment,  in  which  one  | 

have  shown  up  previous- 

least  20  standing  in  the 

house  bureau,  reporter 
Jim  Provance  is  essentially  alone  covering 
other  news  while  his  colleagues  investigate 
the  scandal.  “Life  still  goes  on  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  we  still  have  a  budget,”  he  says.  Blade 
editors  say  they  haven’t  shut  down  any 
bureaus  our  seriously  cut  back  resources. 
But  Editor  Royhab  admits,  “I  think  we 
probably  would  have  taken  on  some  other 
enterprise”  if  not  for  the  coin  story.  He 
added  that  the  paper  “has  no  other  major 
projects  going  at  this  moment.” 

Dispatch  Editor  Marrison  says  his  paper 


Weighing  gains,  losses 

What  the  papers  are  losing  in  resources 
and  attention  to  other  stories,  they  are  gain¬ 
ing  in  readership,  Web  traffic,  and  public 
attention.  The  Blade,  which  heavily  pro¬ 
motes  the  story  regularly  through  newsrack 


signs  and  other  efforts,  reports  that  single¬ 
copy  sales  have  increased  as  much  as  5% 
on  a  weekly  basis  since  April  3.  Subscrip¬ 
tion  cancellations  are  down  at  least  10%  in 
the  past  three  months,  says  John  Fortner, 
director  of  circulation:  “It  has  been  a  nice 
coattaU  for  us  to  ride  on.” 

Circulation  officials  from  the  Dispatch 
and  Plain  Dealer  did  not  return  calls  seek¬ 
ing  information  on  possible  increases  in 
circ.  But  editors  at  all  three  papers  report 
more  Web  posting  of  breaking  stories,  and 
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Crude’s  cost  will  pump  up  prices,  to  a  point 


Will  price  and  performance  someday 
make  America’s  soybean  farms  the 
principal  source  for  oil  in  news  inks? 


BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 

iiH  THINK  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY  BETTER  BE  PREPARED,” 

H  warned  John  R.  Whalen.  Within  a  year,  he  predicted,  the 
H  price  of  ink  may  rise  50  cents  per  pound.  “There’s  nothing 
H  we  will  be  able  to  do.”  Already,  “the  price  of  a  gallon 
of  news  ink  oil  has  gone  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  in  less  than 
six  months,”  the  R.A.  Kerley  Ink  Engineers  Inc.  vice  president 
told  E^P  on  Nexpo’s  opening  day.  “This  presents  a  crisis.” 

The  oil  that  is  the  main  ingredient  in  ety  of  products,  including  color  news  inks 
most  lithographic  news  inks  is  derived  of  every  type,  with  prices  for  UV  inks  also 

from  petroleum.  And  while  not  all  grades  rising  by  6%  a  month  later. 


of  crude  are  equally  valued,  their  prices 
generally  move  up  or  down  together.  On 
the  first  day  of  America  East,  in  April,  the 
price  of  fuel-makers’  preferred  “light, 
sweet  crude”  hit  $60  a  barrel.  By  the  last 
day  of  America  East,  Flint  Ink  Corp.  had 
announced  6%  price  increases  on  a  vari- 


Ink  giant  Sun  Chemical,  which  de¬ 
clined  to  comment  for  this  story,  made 
comparable  price  increases. 

By  summer,  the  price  of  petroleum 
was  more  than  60%  higher  than  it  was  a 
year  earlier  —  an  increase  that  roughly 
corresponds  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  ink 


oil  cited  by  Whalen. 

“We  knew  this  was  coming.  It’s  not  a 
surprise,”  said  Flint  Ink  Business  and 
Technical  Development  Vice  President 
Norm  Harbin.  A  week  later,  on  July  7, 
having  just  been  “hit  with  another  price 
increase,”  he  added  that  he  “would  not  be 
surprised  to  see  additional  increases.” 
Early  that  day,  trading  in  crude  futures 
surpassed  $62  before  falling  upon  news 
of  the  London  bomb  attacks. 

Squeezed  for  years  by  rising  costs  and 
competitive  price  pressures,  ink  manufac¬ 
turers  have  looked  to  services  and  higher- 
value  products  to  boost  bottom  lines. 
With  their  costs  2dready  on  the  rise,  the 
year  began  with  signs  of  change,  and  they 
just  kept  coming. 

New  names  at  Nexpo 

In  January,  the  world’s  No.  2  ink  maker, 
privately  owned  Flint  Ink  Corp.,  of  Ann 
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Arbor,  Mich.,  announced  several  top  man¬ 
agement  changes,  not  the  least  of  which 
was  that  its  chairman,  H.  Howard  Flint  II, 
was  stepping  down  as  chief  executive. 

T\vo  months  later,  Nexpo  came  and  went 
without  its  traditional  Fun  Run.  Flint  Ink, 
the  event’s  sponsor  of  many  years,  was  rep¬ 
resented  at  the  trade  show  and  conference, 
but  it  did  not  exhibit.  Nor  did  a  younger 
competitor.  Micro  Inks  Corp.,  which  had 
set  up  at  Nexpos  since  arriving  in  2000. 

Another  established  vendor  and  another 
new  vendor,  however,  made  Nexpo  debuts. 
Founded  by  a  pressroom  superintendent, 
73-year-old  Kerley  Ink  reversed  its  mid- 
1960s  decision  to  stop  selling  directly  to 
printers.  While  usually  at  the  lira  and 
drupa  trade  shows  in  Europe,  “we  decided 
to  be  more  visible  and  promote  ourselves” 
at  home,  said  Senior  Account  Executive 
Charles  de  la  Rock.  “All  you  need  is  [one] 
new  customer,”  he  added,  to  justify  the  time 
and  cost  of  exhibiting. 

Kerley’s  capacity  exceeds  20  million 
pounds  per  year  at  its  two  Broadview,  Ill., 
facilities,  and  it  plans  a  50-million-pound 
plant.  Besides  its  own  tanker  fleet  semng 
sites  within  a  day’s  drive  of  Chicago,  it  sup¬ 
plies  drums,  buckets,  and  cans,  and  will 
send  tanks  by  rail  to  more  distant  custom¬ 
ers.  Now,  said  Whalen,  “we  are  devising  a 
system  of  disposable  tote  bins.”  The  recycla¬ 
ble  skid-mounted  bulk  tote  will  hold  265 
gallons  (weighing  a  metric  ton  and  roughly 
the  size  of  a  newsprint  roll)  and  is  low 
enough  to  easily  check  ink  levels,  he  said. 

Founded  the  same  year  as  Micro  Inks, 
Impression  Inks  Ltd.  made  the  short  drive 
from  its  Ft.  Worth  headquarters  to  the 
Dallas  show.  (Representatives  of  neither 
company  could  be  reached  for  this  report.) 
Unlike  Micro  Inks,  a  subsidiary  of  India’s 
Micro  Inks  Ltd.,  Impression  is  homegrowTi. 
“We  were  with  The  Ink  Co.,  all  of  us,”  Vice 
President  Ronald  Henderson  said  in  spring, 
referring  to  his  three  partners  and  the  West 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  company  acquired  by 
Flint  Ink  in  1999.  Though  attending  past 
Nexpos,  this  was  Impression’s  first  year  as 
an  exhibitor.  “We’re  a  little  more  of  a  na¬ 
tional  company  than  we  were  in  the  past,” 
said  partner  Jesse  Samaniego. 

Big  ink  gets  bigger 

In  June,  Flint  Ink  acknowledged  it  was 
mulling  merger  and  acquisition  options  but 
denied  an  earlier  published  report  that  it 
would  be  auctioned  through  Banc  of  Amer¬ 
ica  Securities.  By  mid-month,  H.  Howard 
Flint  II,  representing  the  third  generation 
of  family  ownership,  died,  leaving  David  B. 
Flint  as  executive  vice  president  and  non¬ 


family  members  Dave  Frescoln  as  chief 
executive  and  vice  chairman  (with  no  new 
chair  named)  and  Linda  Welty  as  chief 
operating  officer  and  president. 

Soon  after,  however,  Agence  France- 
Presse’s  financial  news  subsidiary  carried  a 
Financial  Times  Deutschland  report  that 
Britain’s  CVC  Capital  Partners  was  negoti¬ 
ating  a  Flint  takeover.  The  paper  said  its 
sources  expected  an  agreement  —  for  up  to 
$1  billion  —  to  be  reached  in  late  July. 

Flint  managers  won’t  discuss  the  reports. 
“I  cannot  comment  on  rumor,  as  a  matter  of 
corporate  policy,”  said  Flint  Corporate  Com¬ 


munications  Vice  President  Rita  Conrad. 

Early  last  fall,  CVC  acquired  BASF’s 
printing  inks  and  plates  operations  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Sweden’s  ANI  Printing  Inks,  later 
merging  them  as  Stuttgart-based  Xsys,  the 
world’s  No.  3  ink  maker  behind  Flint,  which 
posted  almost  $1.5  billion  in  2004  sales. 

While  the  addition  of  Flint  to  Xsys  would 
create  a  much  stronger  No.  2  to  Dainippon 
Ink  and  Chemicals’  Sun  Chemical  (parent 
of  US  Ink),  which  had  more  than  $2  billion 
in  2004  sales,  the  acquisition  would  not 
necessarily  change  the  competition  for  the 
US.  news  ink  business.  Kerley’s  Whalen 
said  he  doesn’t  think  any  supposed  Euro¬ 
pean  partners  can  offer  anything  Flint  has 
not  already  taken  advantage  of,  because  the 
industry  already  was  forced  to  become  very 
efficient.  As  for  Sun  Chemical,  he  said,  “I 
don’t  believe  the  Japanese  will  trade  market 
share  for  profitability.”  Whalen  added  that 
he  expects  consolidation  to  continue. 

It’s  happened  to  some  extent  in  all 
areas  affecting  newspapers,  from  pub¬ 
lishing  software  to  printing  and  packag¬ 
ing  equipment,  and  to  a  greater  extent 
in  plates  and  platesetting. 

Among  ink  suppliers.  Sun  and  Flint  kept 
getting  bigger,  the  latter  making  most  of  its 
20  acquisitions  in  recent  years,  including 
The  Ink  Company  (which  had  acquired 


three  companies  itself)  in  1999.  The  year 
before.  Sun  bought  Heritage  Inks,  which 
until  1995  had  been  J.M.  Huber  Corp.’s 
Printing  Ink  Division.  A  few  years  earlier. 
Sun  acquired  United  States  Printing  Ink 
and  merged  it  with  its  own  General  Print¬ 
ing  Ink  to  create  US  Ink.  Within  five  years, 
five  news  ink  competitors  had  become  two. 

With  the  world’s  two  biggest  ink  makers 
left  to  supply  US.  newspapers,  Kerley 
reconsidered  sales  to  high-volume  printers 
and  newspapers,  the  Ink  Co.  veterans  re¬ 
grouped,  and  two  new  players  entered  the 
arena:  India’s  Micro  Inks  and  Rieger  Print¬ 
ing  Ink  Ltd.,  in  Canada. 

Costs  and  competition  char¬ 
acterized  by  “desperate  price 
cutting,”  according  to  Kerley, 
led  to  consolidation  that 
knocked  out  the  “middlemen” 
—  resellers  such  as  graphic 
arts  distributors  and  small  to 
mid-sized  ink  companies.  The 
situation  was  aggravated,  said 
Whalen,  by  the  arrival  of  for¬ 
eign  suppliers  like  Micro  Inks, 
to  which  some  printers  and 
surviving  resellers  have 
turned.  Micro  Inks  has  large 
facilities  in  India,  where  it  is  a 
big  pigment  producer. 

Whalen  calls  Micro  Inks,  now  with  loca¬ 
tions  in  Schaumburg  and  Kankakee,  Ill.,  an 
“interloper  entering  the  US.  market ...  with 
the  stated  aim  of  taking  over  the  market 
through  price  cutting.” 

'It  just  keeps  going  up’ 

As  the  field  of  players  had  changed,  so, 
too,  would  the  environment  in  which  they 
sought  to  keep  or  capture  market  share.  The 
new  constellation  of  competitors  appeared 
just  as  the  dot-com  bubble  was  bursting. 

By  the  time  the  effects  were  fully  felt,  fallout 
from  9-11  steepened  the  economic  decline. 
Fewer  ads  meant  fewer  pages  to  print.  And 
what  appears  to  have  been  an  uneven  and 
gradual  improvement  for  newspapers  since 
then  now  faces  the  further  financial  chal¬ 
lenge  wrought  by  soaring  oil  prices. 

Those  prices,  which  have  pressured  ink 
makers  for  years  —  especially  in  the  new 
century  —  have  been  felt  most  in  the  past 
12  months.  “The  price  of  these  news  inks 
has  increased  dramatically  since  the  middle 
of 2004,”  said  Flint  Ink  Procurement  Vice 
President  Jack  Benson. 

Ink  suppliers  “are  probably  losing  money 
with  every  pound  they  sell,”  and  their  sup¬ 
pliers  are  finally  starting  to  charge  what 
they  need  to  cover  their  costs,  said  Whalen. 
Staying  in  business,  he  added,  amounts  to 
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Enter  Editor  &  Publisher's 
annual  Newspaper  Photos  of  the  Year  competition 


r  best  she 


The  Grand  Prize  Winner  will  receive  $1000,  a  Nikon  D70s  digital  SLR 
camera  and  lens  system  (or  equivalent)  and  receive  national  recognition! 

The  winner  of  the  new  Nikon  category  "Local  Heroes" 
will  receive  the  camera  package. 

A  gallery  of  the  best  photos  will  appear  in  our  annual  Photos  of  the  Year  issue  in  November,  and  will  also 
be  posted  on  editorandpublisher.com  for  a  full  year.  Photographs  are  eligible  if  they  have  been 
published  in  your  newspaper  or  on  your  paper's  Web  site  since  September  1, 2004. 


Visit  www.editorandpubnsher.com  for  further  details,  including  the  Call  for  Entries  form. 
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Dario  Designs  is  Ranked  #  1 
by  Newspaper  Publishers 


According  to  the  most  recent  survey  conducted  by  Belden  Research 
for  Editor  &  Pubisher,  the  majority  of  Newspaper  Publishers  and 
General  Managers  are  likely  to  purchase  services  from  Dario 
Designs  above  all  others.  This  was  a  300%  increase  compared  to 
the  2002  survey!  The  number  of  production  personnel  likely  to 
purchase  services  from  Dario  Designs  nearly  doubled. 
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Dario  Designs  quality  service  has  pushed  them  to  the  #1  firm  in  the 
newspaper  industry  voted  upon  by  their  customers. 
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“To  be  your  customer’s  #1  choice  based  upon  quality,  value,  and  trust  is  incredibly 
gratifying  and  humbling.  We  will  continue  to  maintain  and  strive  to  improve  our 
services.  All  we  can  say  is  thank  you  for  your  confidence  and  support.” 

-  Dario  D.  D.  DiMare,  AIA 
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Top  4  design  firnis  most  likely  to  be  purchased  for  services.  Source:  Belden  Research.  2004.  for  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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DARIO  DESIGNS  has  worked 


on  more 

than  300  newspaper  projects  with  a  team 
who  has  experience  with  over  750  newspaper 
projects  ...  and  our  team  has  grown! 


205  WALNUT  STREET 
FRAMINGHAM,  MA  01702 
TEL  508-477-4444 
FAX  508-877^74 
WWW.DARIODESIGNS.COM 


DARIO  i 
DESIGNS 


This  is  the  LARGEST  group  of  peopie  ever 
assembled  dedicated  exclusively  to  the 
design  of  newspaper  and  printing  faciiities. 


THE  Newspaper  Facility  Design  Specialists 


THANK  YOU  FOR  CONTRIBUTING  TO  OUR  SUCCESS! 
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“who  can  hold  their  breath  the  longest.” 

“In  my  27  years  in  the  industry.  I’ve  never 
seen  it  so  bad,”  Whalen  said,  and  some  in 
the  business  closer  to  50  years  tell  him  they 
have  “never  seen  profitabilitv’  as  a  percent¬ 
age  of  sale  prices  so  low  or  even  negative.” 

After  multiple  price  increases,  and  with 
crude  oil  hovering  at  $60  per  barrel,  Flint’s 
Harbin  said  that  unlike  gasoline  prices,  “we 
never  had  anything  go  down;  it  just  keeps 
going  up.”  Suppliers  customarily  gave  notice 
of  increases,  he  added.  They  don’t  anjmore. 

Whalen  recalls  that  offset  litho  news  ink 
listed  at  34  cents/lb.  in  1974,  then  rose  all  of 
15  cents  over  the  next  30  years.  Adjusted  for 
inflation,  that  44%  increase  turns  into  a 
63%  decrease  —  in  ’74, 34  cents  had  the 
buying  pow'er  of  $1.34  today.  He  called  it 
printers’  “fi^  ride  from  the  ink  industiy.” 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  list  prices 
for  newsprint  have  steadily  and  gradually 
climbed,  growing  by  the  same  unadjusted 
44%  over  only  five  years,  1974-79.  And  al¬ 
though  transaction  prices  can  differ  sub¬ 
stantially  from  list  prices,  and  bounced  up 
and  down  since  the  early  ’90s,  they,  too, 
rose  an  unadjusted  44%  between  1975  and 
1980.  Newsprint  transaction  prices  for 
2005  —  almost  double  those  of 1975  —  are 
46%  lower  w'hen  adjusted  for  inflation. 

Pricing  and  pigments 

The  most  costly  component  of  news  inks 
is  their  petroleum-derived  pigments  —  ac¬ 
tually  the  flush  or  base  (ground)  pigment 
dispersions  with  resin.  Yet  costs  for  these 
synthetic  organic  compounds  have  declined 


as  their  production  moved  from  the  United 
States  to  less  expensive  labor  markets. 

While  others  moved  production  overseas, 
said  Harbin,  “we  continue  to  manufacture 
[pigments]  here,  and  [so  does]  Sun  Chem¬ 
ical.”  But  Whalen  said  whatever  advantage 
that  may  have  offered  dis¬ 
appeared  “with  the  advent 
of  low-cost  pigment  sup¬ 
pliers  from  Asia,”  from 
whom  he  said  they,  too, 
buy.  (Benson  said  Flint 
not  only  buys  from  com¬ 
petitors,  but  also  supplies 
them  with  some  products 
that  they  do  not  make  for 
themselves.)  Harbin 
agreed  that  much  is  pro¬ 
duced  there,  and  with 
Asian  industries  still 
growing.  North  America  remains  a  big  buy¬ 
er.  But,  he  added,  “we’re  seeing  the  dynam¬ 
ics  change”  in  raw-materials  markets,  with 
other  regions  “competing  for  the  same  base 
materials  we  use.” 

When  the  cost  of  pigment  rises,  however, 
some  users  are  better  positioned  than 
others.  Paint  makers,  which  produce  huge 
volumes  that  require  smaller  amounts  of  a 
different  pigment  type,  have  more  success 
passing  along  pigment  price  increases 
because  their  end  user  is  the  consumer, 
whereas  the  industrial  customers  for  inks 
and  pigments  prepared  for  inks  “are  much, 
much  tough  buyers,”  said  Whalen. 

In  any  event,  “there  is  an  adequate  supply 
of  pigment”  worldwide  that  is  balanced 


with  demand,  said  Tom  Rogers,  president 
and  CEO  of  Apollo/Allegheny  Colors  Inc., 
Rockdale,  Ill.,  and  Ridgway,  Pa.  Apollo,  Sun 
Chemical  and  others  two  years  ago  asked 
the  federal  government  to  investigate  Micro 
Inks  for  hurting  the  U.S.  industry'  by  selling 
imported  pigment  disper¬ 
sions  at  less  than  fair  val¬ 
ue.  The  matter  went  no 
further  than  a  preliminary 
investigation. 

While  Whalen  sees 
Micro  Inks  discounting  its 
way  into  the  U.S.  market, 
Rogers  sees  the  govern¬ 
ment  surrendering  the 
U.S.  pigments  industry  to 
unfair  competition.  China 
and  India,  he  said,  “subsi¬ 
dize  their  pigment  indus¬ 
tries  to  capture  market  in  the  United 
States.”  With  duties  on  Indian  exports  to 
the  United  States  averaging  3%  to  4%  but 
U.S.  exports  to  India  facing  25%  duties,  “it’s 
tough  to  compete,”  Rogers  said.  Those  high 
duties  are  meant  to  “promote  internal  pro¬ 
duction,”  and  India’s  government  supports 
incentives  for  exporting,  said  Flint’s  Benson. 

Whalen  puts  the  duties  affecting  his  busi¬ 
ness  at  6.5%,  noting  that  they  mainly  effect 
its  imports  from  Asia.  While  European 
sales  are  possible,  “we  have  given  up  trying 
to  sell  into  Asia,”  he  said.  Calling  it  more  a 
cultural  matter  than  anything  else,  he  said 
that  selling  into  Japan  without  a  Japanese 
representative  “is  a  joke.” 

Manufacture  of  intermediate  chemicals 
used  to  produce  pigments  began  leaving  the 
United  States  in  the  late  1970s  and  contin¬ 
ued  through  the  1990s.  “It  started  phasing 
out  when  American  Cyanimid  left  the  busi¬ 
ness,”  said  Rogers.  About  80%  of  those 
chemicals  were  made  in  this  country'  at  one 
time,  he  said,  but  today  only  20%  are  do¬ 
mestically  sourced. 

For  all  the  differences  in  compensation 
and  other  labor  costs,  said  Rogers,  his  com¬ 
plaint  isn’t  so  much  about  wages  as  about 
subsidization.  Rogers  insists  he’s  all  for  free 
trade  and  not  erecting  barriers  to  business 
with  China  or  other  Asian  countries.  But  by 
not  leveling  the  playing  field,  he  said,  the 
U.S.  government  is  “committing  economic 
treason”  at  the  expense  of  “future  genera¬ 
tions  of  Americans.” 

On  a  much  smaller  scale,  tariflf  troubles 
continued  into  the  new  century.  Just  two 
years  ago,  the  Miscellaneous  Trade  and 
Technical  Corrections  Act,  which  eased  im¬ 
port  duties,  was  held  up  by  Alabama’s  sena¬ 
tors,  who  sought  an  amendment  to  protect 
their  state’s  sock  knitters  from  Caribbean 
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ownership  of  the  Finger  Lakes  brokering  publishing  company 
Times,  a  17,000  paid  circulation  sedes,  publishers  trust  Cribb  & 
daily  newspaper  in  Geneva,  Associates. 


sales,  publishers  trust  Cribb  & 
Associates. 


Gary  Greene 
434-971-8344 
ggreene^ribb.com 


)ohn  Cribb 
406-586-6621 
jcribbCl'cribb.cofn 


Tom  Karavakis 
239-403-4133 
tkaravakuScribb-cnm 


Since  1923  I 'Appraisal 

&  Associates,  LLC  I'ConsulHng 

104  East  Main,  Suite  402,  Bozeman,  MT  59715  •  406-586-6621  •  Fax:  406-586-6774  •  ciibb.com 


www.editorandpubllsher.com 


EpiTOR<S?PUBLISHER:  The  communication  link 
of  the  newspaper  industry  every  week  since  1884. 
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-ANNOUNCEMENTS- 


-EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES- 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

PRFJSSES 

GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Dave  Gauger 

Consulting  •  Valuations  'Sales  'Mergers 
P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
(360)942-3560 
www.gaugermedia.com 


GREGG  K.  KNOWLES 
Knowles  Media  Brokerage 
Services 

Appraisals,  Sales,  Acquisitions,  Mergers 
(661)833-3834 
Fax  (661)  8333845 
www.media-broker.com 


Leader  in  Sale 
of  Community  K.,  i 
Newspapers  J 

Check  our  references 
(214)  265-9300 
Rickenbacher  IVleclia 


Obstacles  don't  have  to  stop  you. 
If  you  run  into  a  wall,  don't  turn 
around  and  give  up.  Figure  out 
bow  to  climb  it,  go  through  it,  or 
work  around  it. 

-  Michael  Jordan 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MICHAEL  D.  LINDSEY 

Newspaper  Sales/Appraisals 
Experienced  &  Confidential 
(307)  772-0003 

www.publicationsforsale.com 


The  Pinnacle,  Suite  500 
3455  Peachtree  Road,  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326-3236 
(404)  9937088  Fax  (404)  9937089 
Lon  W.  Williams 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


For  Sale 

Strong  Midwest  Weekly  Newspaper 
and  Shopper  in  growth  area.  Readership 
of  3-5,000  &  13-15,000,  respectively, 
with  over  70%  in  recurring  advertising  rev¬ 
enues.  Very  profitable.  Offers  free  on-line 
versions.  Please  call  Ron  Nielsen  at 

(515)  2224400 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


WE  KNOW 

WSPAPERS 


JP'Media  Partners  assists  owners  in  the 
sale  of  their  newspapers  and  offers 
appraisal  and  consulting  services.  The 
firm's  principal.  Jeffrey  Potts,  has  a 
combined  18  years  of  experience 
working  for  newspapers,  evaluating 
their  markets  and  operations.and 
managing  their  sale. 

(all  him  today  for  a  confidential  discussion. 


PUBLICATION  FOR  SALE 

Awar3winning  monthly  in  its  45th  year  in 
Midwest.  High-end  demographics. 
Fast-growing,  booming  community. 
15,000  circulation. 

Box  3879,  Editor  &  Publisher, Classified, 
770  Broadway  7th  Floor 
New  York,  NY  10003 


TEXAS  NEWSPAPERS.  Many  good 
ones  available.  Bill  Berger, 
Associated  Texas,  Newspapers,  Inc. 
(512)  4733950.  1801  Exposition,  Aus¬ 
tin,  Texas  78703. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WE  ARE  SEEKING  to  add  several 
large-circulation  newspapers  or  newspa¬ 
per  groups  to  our  family  of 
award-winning  publications.  All  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  the  strictest  of  confi¬ 
dence.  For  a  quick  sale,  send  information 
about  your  company  to: 

Box  3627,  Editor  &  Publisher,  Classified 
770  Broadway  7th  Floor,  New  York,  NY 
10003 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


Monthly  Publications 
For  Sale 

In  Western  North  Carolina 
New  South  Business  Ventures 
(828)  254-8700 
www.newsouth.info 


New-Used  Web  Presses 

4-HI  Towers  -  3-Color  Satellites  &  more 

AL  TABER  &  ASSOCIATES 
vvww.altagraphics.com 
E-mail:  altaeg@aol.com 

770-552-1528 


Mini  Coior  Towers 

PRESSES 

'  Goss  3:2  Folders  23  9/10”,  22  3/4”, 

22”,  21  1/2”,  21” 

'  New  or  Rebuild  Goss  R.T.P.  42”  +  45” 
'  Goss  Y  columns  all  sizes 
'  Goss  Metro  Units 
'  Goss  Metro  Half  desks 
'  Goss  Cosmo  Units 
Northeast  Induatriea,  Ino. 
Tel:  (800)  821-6257  Fax:  (323)  2537607 
www.neiinc.com 


pUB 


Your 

communication 
link  to  the 
newspaper 
ineJustry  every 
week 

since  1884. 
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DON'T  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS 


Until  you  contact  Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
“Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commerical  Web  and 
Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  M200,  M300,  M600,  M1000-A2  &  B,  HARRIS 
VI 5D,  V25,  845;  KING  Process  or  Color;  GOSS  Community,  Urbanite,  Metro; 
SOLNA  D30  or  C96;  HANTSCHO  Mark  IV,  VI  OR  XVI. 

FOR  SALE:  8/u  1984  Harris  V25;  6/u  Goss  Community  1980;  8/u  Harris  V15D 
1989;  JF25&JF1 5  folders 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC 

Tel:  (913)  648-2000  Fax:  (913)  684-7750  E-mail:  j.newman@att.net 


-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


44  YEARS  NEWSPAPER 
EXPERIENCE 


Metro  News  Service,  Inc. 

Nationwide  TELEMARKETING 
**PRE-PAID  Experts** 
Maximum  RETENTION 
Horace  Southward/Eric  Southward 
(800)  950-8475*www.metro-news.com 


Telemarketing  Sales 


JohnDinan  (800)650-7183 
Circulationlll.com 


Telemarketing  specialists  in  circulation 
development.  Custom  programs  for  any 
size  publication.  State  of  the  art  predic¬ 
tive  dialer.  We  have  many  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  delivering  100%  Compliant  Phone: 
(732)  602-1919  FAX:  (732)  602-9090 
E-mail:  mpi@marketingplusinc.com 
www.marketingplusinc.com 
Member  of  the  USA  Chambers  of 
Commerce 


PROFESSIONALTELEMARKETING 

SERVICES 

FOR  BUILDING  CIRCULATION 
TOM  ZGONC  (800)  7768397 
WWW.PROSTARTS.COM 


www.eclitorandpublisher.com 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES  PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


WHAT  IF.,,. 

•  Your  floors  were  clean  and  safe 

•  Your  walls  were  bright  and  cheerful 

•  Your  presses  ran  more  efficiently 

•  You  had  less  paper  waste 

Our  professionally  trained  employees  can  help  you  attain 
these  goals.  Call  today  for  a  free  quote  on: 

Full  Time  Service  Contracts 

One  Time  Cleaning  and  Redecorating  Projects 

PRESSROOM  CLEANERS,  INC. 

1(800)  657-2110 

45  years  in  the  Newspaper  Industry 


-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


FYoviding  classified,  scheduling,  and 
display  billing  software  for  over 
14  years. 

Fake  Brains,  Inc 
303-791-3301 
www.fakebrains.com 


MAILROOM  SERVICES 


Increase  Revenue! 


Apply  Front  Page 
Advertising  l^aies 

On-Line  or 

Off-Line 

Applications. 


Profitpackaging,  Inc. 
(660)  438-7090 

profitpackaging@earthlink.net 


ADVERTISERS 


For  Space/material 
deadlines  call 
Michele  MacMahon  at 
646.654.5303 


MAILROOM  SERVICES 


MAILROOM  SERVICES 


NEWSTEC,  since  1998,  has  provided  newspapers  and 
weekly  publications  quality  remanufactured  integrated 
inserting  technology  and  NEWSCOM  Post  Press  Controls, 
including  NEWStack,  NEWSwrap,  and  NEWSIabel,  at 
significant  cost  savings.  Contact  NEWSTEC  today  and 
see  how  an  integrated  NEWSTEC  solution  meets  and 
exceeds  your  inserting,  control,  planning  and  reporting 
requirements  at  an  affordable  and  reasonable  price. 


-HELP  WANTED- 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM 


The  Santa  Barbara  News-Press  has  an  opening  for  a  pressroom  supervisor  to  oversee 
the  production  on  our  Goss  MetroColor  press  and  supervise  a  production  crew  of  8-10 
employees.  In  this  night  shift  position,  you  will  be  responsible  tor  shift  scheduling,  daily 
production,  quality  control,  training,  and  cost  containment. 

Our  ideal  candidate  will  have  excellent  leadership  and  people  skills,  3-5  years  of  experience 
with  a  double-wide  press,  and  at  least  1  year  of  previous  supervisory  experience. 
This  individual  must  be  able  to  fill  in  for  the  press  crew,  as  needed.  Ability  to  lift  25  lbs. 
repeatedly  required.  We  offer  competitive  compensation  and  benefits  package  with  the 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Please  send  resume,  cover  letter  and  salary  requirements 
to  Attn:  Human  Resources,  P.O.  Box  1359,  Santa  Barbara,  CA  93102-1359  or 
E-mail  to:  apodaca@newspress.com 
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ACADEMIC  _  _ ACADEMIC _  _ ACADEMIC _  _ ACCOUNTING 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER 

Times  Community  News;  a  growing  newspaper  group  in  Southern  California  and  is  an  af¬ 
filiate  of  the  Los  /^geles  Times  is  seeking  a  professional  and  experienced  General  Manager 
to  oversee  local  newspaperfs).  As  General  Manager  you  will  oversee  all  daily 
aspects  of  the  newspaperfs)  operation,  including  editorial,  advertising,  production  and 
circulation.  The  GM  will  be  a  valued  member  of  the  newspaper  group's  executive  committee 
and  must  play  a  prominent  role  in  their  local  community. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  hold  a  bachelor’s  degree  or  higher  and  have  at  least  5  years  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  proven  newspaper  leader.  Must  have  superior  people  skills,  an  understanding 
of  budgehng  and  P  &  L  savvy,  with  a  high  degree  of  motivation  and  independence. 

Please  send  resume  with  salary  history  to: 

Tom  Johnson 
Tmes  Community  News 

1375  Sunflower  Avenue,  Costa  Mesa,  CA  92626 

E-maii:  tom.johnson@latimes.com 


-CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS - 

If  you  don't  see  a  category  that  fits  your  needs, 
please  call  us  at  888.825.9149 

visit  our  website 

- vvvvw.editorandpublisher.com - 


I  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY’S  MEETIWC  PLACE 


GENERAL  MANAGER/MANAGING  EDITOR 

The  Daily  News,  a  daily  newspaper  located  in  Bogalusa,  Louisiana  is  seeking  a  General 
Manager/Managing  Editor.  The  right  candidate  will  have:  Exceptional  managerial  and  or¬ 
ganizational  skills;  The  ability  to  motivate  and  train  associates;  Solid  editorial  judgment 
with  proven  leadership  ability;  Knowledge  of  layout,  design.  Quark  and  Photoshop. 

This  position  will  head  the  Editorial  department  and  will  oversee  the  day  to  day 
operations  of  all  other  departments.  A  working  knowledge  of  advertising,  circulation  and 
accounting  will  be  helpful.  A  personal  and  professional  commitment  to  the  community  is  a 
must.  The  position  offers  competitive  compensation,  a  comprehensive  benefit  package 
and  relocation  assistance.  Excellent  opportunity  for  a  person  to  prepare  for  a  Publisheres 
position.  E-mail,  fax,  or  mail  resumes  to:  J  Kennon,  Group  Manager,  The  News 
Banner,  P.O.  Drawer  90,  Covington,  LA.  70434.  FAX:  (985)  892-2667.  Email: 

j.kennon@wickcommunications.com 


GROUP  PUBLISHER 

Large  Midwest  group  of  suburban  newspapers  is  seeking  a  group  publisher  with  a  minimum 
of  four  years  experience  as  a  publisher.  In  addition,  qualifications  for  this  position 
include  previously  serving  in  sales  management  capacities  with  a  proven  record  of  in¬ 
creasing  sales. 

Revenue  growth  that  has  been  above  industry  averages  with  a  heavy  emphasis  will  continue 
to  be  placed  on  growing  the  group.  This  is  an  excellent  career  opportunity  with  a 
highly  respected  newspaper  group  that  continues  to  grow  in  a  top  20  market. 

Please  respond  to:  Editor  &  Publisher  Classifieds,  Box  3888,  770  Broadway,  7th 
Floor,  New  York,  NY  10003.  OR  E-mail,  with  Box  3888  noted  in  the  subject  line, 
to:  mmacmahon@editorandpublisher.com 
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-HELP  WANTED- 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Director  of 
Journalism  Programs 


C'lIICAI.O 


Applications  are  now  being  accepted  for  the  McCormick  Tribune  Foundation  Director 
of  Journalism  position,  one  of  three  directors  for  its  major  philanthropic  programs: 
journalism,  communities  ft  education.  The  successful  candidate  will  report  to  the 
Senior  Vice-President  for  Philanthropy,  who  in  turn  reports  to  the  Foundation 
President.  This  director  supervises  a  staff  of  professionals  and  administers  the 
annual  budget  for  journalism  operations.  The  incumbent  directs  the  review  of 
incoming  requests  for  funds  and  recommends  annually  for  Board  approval  some 
$7  to  $8  million  for  journalism  grants. 

The  focus  of  this  program  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  reporting,  editing  and 
creativity  in  print  and  electronic  media  in  the  U.S.,  working  with  i)  universities' 
journalism  school  deans  and  ii)  media  industry  leaders.  There  is  also  emphasis  on 
supporting  programs  that  protect  and  enhance  a  free  press  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  around  the  world. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  possess  a  firsthand,  working  knowledge  of  U.S.  media  and 
its  professional  organizations:  been  a  practitioner  for  at  least  ten  to  fifteen  years  as 
a  writer,  reporter,  or  executive  with  a  major  media  organization;  hold  graduate 
degrees:  be  a  member  of  professional  associations  and  societies;  served  on  a 
university  communication/joumalism  faculty;  comprehends  the  issues  facing  the 
media  in  the  changing  business  environment;  and  demonstrate  superior  verbal  and 
written  communication  skills.  This  is  an  executive  position  requiring  an  ability  to 
plan,  organize  and  control  the  Foundation's  journalism  activities  in  coordination 
with  other  elements  of  the  Foundation,  including  the  Board  of  Directors. 

These  activities  include  i)  recommending  the  mission,  vision  and  goals  for  the 
department;  ii)  adapting  them  to  the  changing  conditions  in  the  media  industry;  iii) 
reviewing  and  recommending  to  the  Board  those  requests  for  funds  from  third 
parties;  iv)  implementing  procedures  to  distribute  funds  and  monitor  the 
effectiveness  of  recipients'  programs;  v)  developing  strong  working  relationships 
with  leading  educators  and  the  major  media  associations  relative  to  media  industry 
issues;  vi)  for  the  Foundation-sponsored  conferences,  recommending  subjects, 
planning  and  executing  logistical  support,  recruiting  major  speakers,  publishing  and 
distributing  a  record  to  selected  audiences;  and  vii)  enhancing  staff  professionalism 
that  fosters  unique,  leading-edge  programs. 

No  fundraising  is  required.  Compensation  is  competitive  with  comparable  positions 
in  academia  and  media  environments  and  will  be  negotiated  based  on  education  and 
experience.  Generous  vacation,  medical  and  retirement  benefits  are  a  part  of 
compensation.  The  position  will  be  filled  in  the  third  quarter  2005. 


ORMtCK  tribune  FOUHo^ 


E-mail  applications  will  not  be  accepted.  Interviews  with  qualified  candidates  will  be 
conducted  in  July  Et  August.  A  written  response  will  be  mode  to  every  application.  To 
apply,  forward  a  detailed  curriculum  vitae  with  complete  timelines  of  career  (by  year 
ft  month)  and  a  cover  letter  providing  a  rationale  for  your  interview  to: 

McCormick  Tribune  Foundation 
Attn:  Journalism  Director  Position 

Room  770,  Tribune  Tower  •  435  N.  Michigan  Ave.  •  Chicago,  IL  60611 

Additional  details  about  the  Foundation  are  available  at: 
www.RRMTF.org 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


www.editorandpublisher.com 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


If  you  would  like  an  opportunity  to  join 
one  of  the  best  privately-owned  newspa¬ 
per  groups  in  the  Deep  South,  this  may 
be  it.  We  are  looking  for  either  an 
up-andooming  person  or  a  publisher  who 
wants  to  settle  in  and  call  it  home.  We 
have  over  25  publications,  and  have  an 
immediate  opening  for  a  hands-on  pub¬ 
lisher  to  run  a  $1M  weekly  operation  in 
east-central  Miss.,  (3  small  weeklies  and 
3  shoppers). 

Send  resume  to  Dan  W.Strack,  Emmerich 
Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  16709,  Jackson, 
MS  39236  on 

Strack@emmerjchnewspapers.com 


ADVER'nSING 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


HAGADONE  NEWSPAPER  COMPANY 
is  looking  for  an  individual  with  a  strong 
advertising  sales  background  to  publish 
a  5,200  circulation  weekly  newspaper  in 
Poison,  Montana  and  a  15,000  distribu¬ 
tion  regional  shoppper.  Poison  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  lakeside  community,  located  on  Flat- 
head  Lake  next  to  Glacier  National  Park. 
Salary  plus  bonus,  401(k)  retirement, 
and  medical  insurance. 

Interested  candidates  should  send  re¬ 
sume  and  cover  letter  to;  Jim  Thompson, 
Coeur  d'Alene  Press,  P.O.  Box  7000, 
Coeur  d’Alene,  Idaho,  83816. 


ADVER'nSING 


The  Times  Leader,  a  Knight  Ridded  newspaper,  is  seeking  an  experienced  professional 
to  manage  and  lead  our  Display  Advertising  teams.  The  successful  candidate  will  be  a 
dynamic  leader  and  have; 

Proven  ability  to  motivate,  coach  and  develop  sales  managers  and  account  executives. 
Proven  track  record  in  increasing  advertising  revenues.  The  ability  to  shape  strategy  and 
develop  clear  business  plans  for  market  share  growth.  Experience  in  preparing  budgets, 
revenue  projections,  rate  development,  goal  management,  and  has  successfully  launched 
new  products.  Strong  interpersonal  communication  and  presentation  skills.  Minimum 
five  years  experience  in  advertising  sales  management.  We  offer  a  competitive  compen¬ 
sation  and  benefits  package  to  include:  pension  and  401(k),  employee  stock  purchase 
plan,  medical,  dental,  vision  coverage  and  more.  Send  resume  and  cover  letter  with  salary 
history  and  requirements  to: 

Times  Leader 

Human  Resources  Department 
15  North  Main  Street  Wilkes-forre,  PA  18711 
Email:  agates@leader.net 

We  are  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  committed  to  diversity  m  the  workplace. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

A  special  opportunity  is  available  for  a  proven  leader  with  a  successful  track  record  of 
driving  new  sales  initiatives  and  results.  We  are  in  a  terrific  market  with  unlimited  potential 
for  our  products  and  people.  Our  group  consists  of  our  dailies.  The  Sun  of  Lowell  and 
Sentinel  and  Enterprise  of  Fitchburg  and  Leominster,  as  well  as  a  cluster  of  weekly 
papers  and  a  shopper  in  southern  New  Hampshire.  We  plan  on  expansion  through  acquisF 
tions  and  new  products.  This  position  will  manage  all  aspects  of  retail,  national  and  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  sales.  It  reports  to  the  President  and  Publisher. 

The  right  candidate  will  possess  strong  organizational  and  communication  skills. 
Providing  motivation,  hands  on  leadership,  fresh  ideas,  training  and  a  can  do  attitude  are 
paramount  to  the  skill  set  for  this  key  position  in  our  organization. 

We  seek  an  agent  for  change  who  recognizes  the  tremendous  potential  in  this  dynamic 
role.  We  are  part  of  MediaNews  Group,  one  of  the  largest  newspaper  companies  in  the 
United  States.  This  position  is  based  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts.  We  offer  an  excellent 
compensation  and  benefit  package.  Please  send  resume,  cover  letter  and  salary  require¬ 
ments/history  to: 

The  Sun 

Attn:  Human  Resource  Department 
15  Kearney  Square,  LoweH,  MA  01852 
E-mail:  jberry@lowellsun.com 


DIRECTOR  OF  LOCAL  RETAIL  ADVERTISING 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  is  seeking  an  aggressive,  result  driven  professional  to  lead 
and  motivate  five  sales  teams.  The  successful  candidate  will  have  a  proven  track  record 
in  coaching  and  developing  high  performance  sales  staff  and  managers. 

A  minimum  of  three  years  experience  supervising  sales  managers  and  expertise  in  creating 
and  implementing  retail  frequency  programs  is  essential.  Please  apply  at 
http://sfchronicle.conVhr 
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-HELP  WANTED- 

ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING 

ADVER'nSING 

CIRCULA’nON 

ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGERS 

Richmond  and  Marion,  Indiana  newspa¬ 
pers  are  seeking  experienced  sales  man¬ 
agers  with  a  proven  record  of  success. 
Experience  in  newspaper  or  media  sales 
preferred.  Sales  of  classified,  retail  and 
online  advertising  along  with  sales  of 
special  nontJaily  projects  contribute  to 
the  revenue  goals.  Base  plus 
commission  and  excellent  full-time  bene¬ 
fits  package.  Qualified  candidates  please 
E-mail  resume  and  cover  letter  to: 

jlow8r@rjchmond.gannett.com 


CIRCULATION  CIRCULATION 


THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY’S  MEETING  PLACE 


AUGUST  2005  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CLASSIFIEDS  C? 


ZONE  MANAGER 

Orlando  Sentinel  Communications 

In  this  posibon,  you  will  be  responsible  for  managing  single  copy  sales  and  home  delivery 
distribution  and  collections  within  a  predetermined  geographical  area.  Requirements  in¬ 
clude  three  to  five  years  experience  in  single  copy  sales  and/or  home  delivery  management 
or  related  field.  Good  accounting  and  math  skills  necessary.  Skilled  in  use  of  personal  com¬ 
puter.  Ability  to  plan,  organize,  distribute  and  collect,  work  independently  and 
manage  time  effectively  to  meet  deadlines.  Excellent  communication  and  facilitation 
skills.  Must  be  able  to  entertain  clients.  Ability  to  move  vending  machines,  and  bilingual 
skills  a  plus. 

We  offer  a  work  environment  that  includes  business  casual  dress,  244iour  Learning  Center, 
computer-based  training,  on-site  cafeteria,  exercise  facility  and  much  more.  For  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  position,  please  submit  your  resume  to; 

Jobs@ortandosentinel.com 
Please  reference  Source  Code:  EP-ZM-SG 
Orlando  Sentinel  Corncnunications 
Employment  Center 

633  N.  Orange  Ave.  Orlando,  FL  32801 
EOE/DrugFree  Workplace 


VICE  PRESIDENT  DF  CIRCULATIDN 

Asbury  Park,  NJ  The  Asbury  Park  Press  seeks  an  experienced  professional  to  direct  the 
newspaper’s  circulation  department.  The  vice  president  is  responsible  for  planning  and 
implementing  sales,  retention  and  service  strategies  to  maximize  the  circulation  revenue 
and  volume  of  the  newspaper.  The  vice  president  of  circulation  is  a  member  of  the  news¬ 
paper's  operating  committee. 

Responsibilities: 

•  Develops  and  manages  effective  marketing  plans  and  programs  to  increase 
home  delivery  sales  and  retention  and  to  improve  telemarketing  efforts. 

•  Leads  expansion  of  single  copy  sales 

•  Helps  define  and  achieve  volume  and  revenue  goals 

•  Involves  staff  in  departmental  planning  and  goal  setting 

•  Participates  in  operational  and  strategic  planning  tor  the  newspaper; 

•  Prepares  annual  departmental  revenue/expense  budget, 
quarterly  forecasts  and  de  velops  commission  plans. 

•  Assures  high  quality  service  to  external  and  internal  customers; 

•  Provides  leadership  for  staff  development  and  achievement. 

Qualifications;  Bachelor’s  degree  or  equivalent  combination  of  education  and  experience; 
budgeting  and/or  accounting  experience  preferred.  At  least  five  years’  experience  in 
newspaper  circulation  management.  Excellent  organizational  and  analytical  skills.  Profi¬ 
cient  PC  skills  including  the  Microsoft  applications  Excel  and  Word.  Excellent  communicator 
and  motivator.  This  position  reports  to  the  President  and  Publisher.  For  further  information, 
contact: 

Rob  Althaus,  VP  of  Circulation 
E-mail:  ralthaus@gannett.com 
Leo  Harley,  Manager/Executive  Recruiting 
E-mail:  lharley@gannett.com 
Michael  J.  Lorenca,  VP/Human  Resources 
E-mail:  mlorenca@app.com 

Asbury  Park  Press,  3601  Highway  66,  Neptune,  NJ  07754 


www.editorandpublisher.com 


DISTRICT  MANAGERS 

The  Mobile  Register,  in  beautiful  South 
Alabama,  is  currently  seeking  District 
Managers  with  2  to  5  years  experience. 
Distribution  Center  environment  an  asset 
but  not  a  requirement. 

Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Liberal  car  allowance  and  bonus 
program.  Make  your  next  career  move  to 
the  Gulf  Coast.  We  are  a  Newhouse  prop¬ 
erty. 

To  apply.  E-mail  your  resume’  to: 

ageorge@mobileregister.com 
Or  FAX  to:  (251)219-5369. 


PRDFESSIDNAL 

DDDRCREW 

The  fastest  growing  newspaper  in 
South  Florida  is  seeking  a  professional 
door  crew  to  sell  home  delivery  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  the  fastest  growing  market  in 
the  USA! 

Come  get  out  of  the  cold.  Great  incen¬ 
tives,  commissions  and  bonuses  not  to 
mention  the  WARM  CLIMATE. 

For  more  information,  please  contact 
Patrick  Touhey  at  (Ml)  243^58 

ptouhey@sun-sentinel.com 


CIRCULATION _  CIRCULA'nON 


CIRCUUmON  MANAGER 

The  Leaf-Chronicle,  the  daily  newspaper  in  Clarksville,  TN,  is  seeking  an  experienced  Cir¬ 
culation  professional  to  manage  its  Sales  and  Marketing  and  Single  Copy  Operations. 
This  is  a  hands-on  management  opportunity  with  duties  that  include  promoting  single 
copy  and  NIE  efforts;  managing  the  daily  single  copy  operation  (including  recruiting, 
hiring,  training,  and  scheduling  single  copy  operations  staffers);  and  growing  home  delivery. 
Other  duties  include  expense  budget  preparation  and  management;  staff 
supervision,  motivation  and  training;  and  completion  of  other  administrative  tasks  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  position. 

The  ideal  applicant  will  be  a  high-energy  individual  who  has  great  communication  skills 
and  a  strong  commitment  to  excellent  customer  service.  Solid  computer  skills  are  a 
must.  Success  in  this  role  requires  a  highly  flexible,  detail-oriented  individual  who  can 
multitask  with  ease  and  respond  to  changing  priorities  with  immediacy.  Three  or  more 
years  of  circulation  management  experience  is  required.  Qualified  candidates  must  have 
dependable,  insured  transportation  and  possess  a  good  driving  record.  Final  candidates 
will  undergo  a  drug-screening  test  and  background  check.  We  offer  a  challenging  work 
environment  with  tremendous  opportunity  to  grow  and  advance  with  the  company,  com¬ 
bined  with  an  attractive  starting  salary  with  bonus  opportunities  and  great  benefits  that  in¬ 
clude  medical,  pension  and  401(k)  plans.  If  you’re  interested,  please  send  a  cover  letter, 
resume  and  salary  history  to: 

The  Leaf  Chronicle,  Attn.  Circulation  Director 
P.O.  Box  31029,  Clarksville,  TN  37040 
E-mail:  tkoewler@(tieleafchronicle.com  FAX:  (931)  2450755 
The  Leaf-Chronicle  is  part  of  the  Gannett  Company.  COE. 


CIRCULATION 

DIRECTOR 

New  York  state  daily  newspaper  is  looking 
for  an  experienced  circulation  profes¬ 
sional  with  a  hands-on  approach.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  home  delivery,  single  Copy,  NIE, 
and  ABC  reporting  is  required.  Must  be 
creative  and  able  to  implement  success¬ 
ful  circulation  growth  strategies.  Please 
send  resume  to: 

Publisher 
20  Lake  Avenue 
Saratoga  Springs,  NY  12866 
Or  E-mail: 

nwsuMvan^oumalregister.com 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER/PUBLISHER 

We  are  seeking  an  advertising  manager/publisher  to  fill  an  opening  within  our  group  of 
newspapers  within  the  Zone  5,  Midwest  area.  The  ideal  applicant  would  have  a  minimum 
two  years  newspaper  experience  with  a  strong  emphasis  on  sales. 

We  are  seeking  someone  who  has  ability  to  become  a  publisher,  but  has  been  held  back 
due  to  lack  of  openings  or  someone  who  has  been  a  publisher  and  has  lost  their  job  due 
to  downsizing.  This  person  must  be  willing  to  relocate,  since  we  are  looking  for  someone 
who  will  become  part  of  the  local  community.  Fringe  benefits  are  second  to  none.  Up  to 
$60,000  salary  plus  large  commissions  and  profit-sharing.  Please  send  resume  and 
cover  letter  to: 

Box  3884 ,  Editor  &  Publisher  Classifieds 
770  Broadway,  7th  Floor,  New  York,  NY  10003 
Or  E-mail,  with  Box  3884  in  the  subject  line  to: 
dtyhacz@editorandpublisher.com 
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-HELP  WANTED- 


MARKET  RESEARCH  MARKET  RESEARCH 


MARKET  RESEARCH  DIRECTOR 

The  San  Antonio  Express-News,  a  dynamic  250K  daily  and  360K  Sunday  newspaper  is 
seeking  an  experienced  RESEARCH  DIRECTOR.  The  successful  candidate  will  monitor  re¬ 
search  budget  andfdevelop  research  yearly  plans.  Qualified  candidate  will  execute  strategy 
outlines,  as  well  as  track  projects  to  meet  client’s  needs.  fThe  position  requires  performing 
administrative  duties  and  staff  management  as  well  astinterfacing  with  clients  on 
their  needs,  t  This  individual  will  communicate  to  the  head  of  Marketing  on  project  status 
including  monthly  recaps  and  yearly  goals.  The  qualified  candidate  will  be  the  Director  of 
primary  and  secondary  research  for  the  company. 

Candidate  should  have  a  college  degree  in  a  related  field,  masters  preferred.!  At  least 
seven  years  of  research  and  marketing  experience  is  also  preferred.!  Media  marketing  or 
major  corporate  marketing  experience  preferred.!  Hands-on  experience  using  Windows 
environment  (Microsoft  Office).!  Must  have  experience  using  market  segmentation  sys¬ 
tems,  spreadsheet  databases,  presentation  software,  mapping  software  and 
presentation  equipment.!  Experience  with  research  tools  such  as  Claritas  and  Scarborough 
preferred  !  Ability  to  react  to  change  productively. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary,  comprehensive  benefits  package  and  quality  work  environ¬ 
ment.  (Qualified  applicants  are  encouraged  to  E-mail  a  r^sum^  to:  employ- 
ment@express-news.net.  Subject  Research  Director;  or  mail  to  San  Antonio  Express-News, 
Human  Resources  Department,  Attn;  Research  Director,  P.O.  Box 
2171,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78297-2171;  or  apply  online  by  accessing  our 
website:  www.sajobsearch.com  and  select  Jobs  with  Express-News. 

Equal  Opportunity/Drug-free  Employer 


OPERATIONS  OPERATIONS 


PACKAGING/DISTRIBUTION  SUPERVISOR 

The  Columbus  Dispatch,  a  daily  newspaper  in  central  Ohio,  is  looking  for  an  experienced 
Packaging/Distribution  Supervisor  in  our  production  facility.  This  person  will  assist  with 
the  direction  of  the  workforce  and  daily  work  flow  of  the  Packaging/Distribution 
operahon,  including  scheduling,  work  assignment,  equipment  utilization,  training,  budgeting, 
and  policy/contract  compliance.  This  position  is  also  responsible  for  achieving 
production  objectives  and  goals  in  quantity,  quality,  timeliness,  and  cost-effectiveness. 
Position  reports  to  the  Packaging/Distribution  Manager. 

Along  with  experience  in  packaging  and  distribution,  the  ideal  candidate  will  have  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  unionized  work  environment  and  with  preprint  tracking  as  well  as  knowledge  of 
Advertising,  Pressroom  and  Circulation  operations.  We  are  looking  for  someone  with 
strong  leadership  ability  who  can  deal  effectively  with  employees  as  well  as  outside  vendors 
and  suppliers.  We  offer  a  positive  work  environment  with  state-of-the-art  equipment 
and  an  attractive  compensation  and  benefits  package.  If  you  are  interested  in  this  chal¬ 
lenging  role,  please  send  your  resume,  including  salary  history,  to: 

The  Dispatch  Printing  Company  (Human  Resources  Department) 

Ref;  Packaging/Distribution  Supervisor 
34  South  Third  Street  Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
E-mail:  jobs@dispatch.com  Or  FAX:  (614)461-5565 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


PRESSROOM  PRESSROOM 


NEWSPAPER  TECHNICAL  SPECIALIST 

Rycoline  Products  and  Sun  Graphics  LLC,  members  of  the  Sun  Chemical  family  of  compa¬ 
nies,  recognized  leaders  in  the  pressroom  consumable  products  industry  seeks  an  expe¬ 
rienced  Newspaper  Technical  Specialist  to  provide  customer  support  and  product  trou¬ 
bleshooting  to  cold  set  print  customers.  Areas  of  responsibility  include  technical  assistance 
to  customers  including  press  audit  and  troubleshooting  press  and  process  problems,  as¬ 
sisting  research  and  development  staff,  product  testing  and  training  sales  support. 

The  right  candidate  will  be  a  journeyman  printer  with  excellent  communication  skills  & 
12-20  years  progressive  pressroom  experience  as  Chief  Printer,  Pressroom  Manager,  or 
Technical  Specialist  or  Manager,  Lead  Pressman  in  a  large  doublewide  newspaper  envi¬ 
ronment.  Competitive  salary  &  benefits  such  as  401 K,  tuition  reimbursement,  medical, 
dental  and  more. 

FAX  to  (954)  9740304 
Or  E-mail  to:  sgresumes@rycoline.com 


ONLINE  SYSTEMS  ONLINE  SYSTEMS 


SENIOR  WEB  DESIGNER 

Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty  is  a  private,  international  communications  service  to 
Eastern  and  Southeastern  Europe;  the  Caucasus;  and  Central  and  Southwestern  Asia 
funded  by  the  U.S.  Congress  through  the  Broadcasting  Board  of  Governors.  We  are  cur¬ 
rently  seeking  a  Senior  Web  Designer  for  our  Internet  Team.  You  will  be  responsible  for 
leading  the  Internet  design  team;  creating  structures  and  information  architecture  for  all 
RFE/RL  websites;  creating  artwork  and  design  for  all  RFE/RL  websites;  art-direct  creative 
projects;  detail  project  structures  and  design  guidelines  to  the  technical  staff;  and  keep 
up-to-date  on  the  latest  trends  and  techniques  in  web  design  and  Internet  usability. 
Qualifications:  University  degree  in  Graphic  Design  or  related  field,  or  equivalent  combina¬ 
tion  of  training  and  experience.  Minimum  3  years'  experience  in  similar  position,  with  ability 
to  manage  web  and  print  design  projects  from  inception  to  completion.  Advanced 
knowledge  in  at  least  one  of  Adobe  Photoshop,  Illustrator  and  QuarkXPress.  Knowledge 
of  HTML  and  CSS.  Ability  to  learn  new  technologies  quickly.  Customer  service-oriented 
with  strong  communication  skills  and  good  teamwork.  Attention  to  detail  and  ability  to 
work  independently  to  solve  problems.  Ability  to  function  effectively  with  people  from 
widely  different  national  and  cultural  backgrounds. 

Proficiency  in  English  a  requisite;  proficiency  in  Czech  an  asset.  Competitive  salary  and 
benefits  offered.  To  apply:  Please  provide  a  detailed  CV/resume  specifying  educational 
and  professional  qualifications.  Include  a  cover  letter  outlining  your  interest  and  experience 
and  your  salary  requirements; 

E-mail:  jobs@rferl.org  FAX:  (420)  2-2112-3881 
RFE/RL  is  an  EOE  committed  to  workforce  diversity.  Positions  at  RFE/RL  are  considered 
Public  Trust  Positions,  with  appointment  contingent  upon  the  positive 
outcome  of  a  background  investigation. 


PRESSROOM  PRESSROOM 


PRESS  OPERATOR 

The  Missoulian,  located  in  beautiful  Western  Montana,  is  looking  tor  an  experienced  Goss 
Urbanite  press  operator.  This  would  include  set-up,  operation  and  maintenance.  Minimum 
requirements  for  this  position  would  include  2-years  experience  using  offset  web  print 
processes  andhave  an  excellent  safety  record.  Additionally,  the  ability  to  work  well  with 
others,  to  lift  85  lbs.,  to  stand  and  walk  the  majority  of  the  work  shift,  and  climb  ladders 
is  necessary. 

We  would  prefer  prior  leadership  experience.  A  strong  mechanical  ability  and  the  ability 
to  operate  with  a  sense  of  urgency  are  keys  to  success.  Hours  will  consist  of  four 
lO-hour  night  shifts  which  include  weekends.  This  position  offers  a  competitive  salary 
with  comprehensive  benefit  package. 

Please  submit  your  resume  and  cover  letter  to:  Bobbie  Engelstad,  HR  Manager;  The 
Missoulian;  P.O.  Box  8029;  Missoula,  MT  59807. 

E-mail:  bengelstad@missouljan.com. 

Deadline  is  August  5th,  2005. 


METRO  PRESS  MANAGER 

Capital  Newspapers,  located  in  Madison,  Wl  is  looking  for  an  experienced  manager  to 
provide  leadership,  direction  and  vision  to  the  metro  pressroom.  Responsibilities  include 
managing  a  diverse  group  of  individuals  in  all  phases  of  pressroom  operations,  guiding 
each  group  to  be  self-motivated  and  self-directed  in  association  with  daily  production 
functions. 

Minimum  requirements  include  five  or  more  years  in  a  production  environment  with  two  to 
five  years  experience  in  a  supervisory  or  management  position.  In-depth  understanding  of 
the  printing  process,  press  operations,  plate  room  operations,  production  processes  and 
the  newspaper/commercial  print  industry  related  to  offset  printing  is  required.  This  is  a 
position  with  varying  hours  and  the  individual  must  be  flexible.  Work  shift  will  be  primarily 
evenings  with  responsibility  over  all  shifts. 

For  consideration,  please  submit  a  cover  letter  and  resume  to  the  address  listed  below. 
Applications  must  be  postmarked  by  August  1 9, 2005.  Capital  Newspapers,  Human 
Resources,  1901  Fish  Hatchery  Road,  P.O.  Box  8056,  Madison,  Wl  53708. 

FAX;  (608)  252-6082.  E-mail:  jobs@madison.com 


-CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS - 

If  you  don't  see  a  category  that  fits  your  needs, 
please  call  us  at  888.825.9149 

visit  our  website 
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You’ve 


got  it. 

Now 
use  it 


Get  hourly  breaking  news,  exclusive  industry  reports 
and  more  —  only  at  E&P  online. 


If  you’re  not  using  E&P  online,  you’re  missing  out  on  critical  developments  in  the  newspaper  business. 
Every  hour,  every  day  E&P  online  brings  you  real-time  coverage  of  industry  news  and  events  as  they 


happen.  Plus  inside  reports  on  the  very  latest  in  the  newsroom,  financial  and  corporate  affairs,  advertising 


and  circulation,  technology,  syndicates  and  online  journalism.  Add  to  that  exclusive  access  to  updated 


classifieds  and  archived  articles  -  and  you’ll  understand  why  E&P 
online  is  your  industry  lifeline. 

Don’t  miss  another  day  of  vital  news  and  information.  Activate  your 
online  access  at  www.editorandpublisher.com/activate  today. 


EDITOFiy 

PUBLISHER 


You’ve  got  it.  Now  make  the  most  of  it! 


WWW.  editorandpublisher.  com 


Monthly  in  print. 

Hourly  online. 


2005  EDITION  i^V^IL^ilLE  NOW! 


EDITORer  PUBLISHER 


YEAR  BOOK 


YEAR  BOOK 


\K\RB(K)K 

^^H()'S^^HERE 


E&P’s  Internallvial  Year  Book  is  tiiRalMj|tative  sourcljo  fiit^ 
need  to  reach  the  information^  you  neecm  know  -  naspaper 


I  Dailies  throughout  the  world 
including  contact  names/titles, 
addresses,  phone/fax  numbers, 
local  population,  circulation, 
subscription  rates,  mechanical 
specs,  equipment,  news  services 
and  more! 


VOL.  1 

•  U.S.  &  Canadian  Dailies 

•  U.S.  &  Canadian  Newspaper  Groups  &  Special  Dailies 

•  Foreign  Newspapers 

•  News,  Picture  &  Syndicated  Services 

•  Equipment/Interactive  Products  &  Services 


VOL.  2 

•  U.S.  &  Canadian  Community  Weeklies 

•  U.S.  &  Canadian  Shopper/TMC  Publications 

•  U.S.  &  Canadian  Specialty  &  Niche  Publications 

•  LJ.S.  &  Canadian  Weekly  Newspaper  Groups 

•  Other  Organizations  &  Industry  Services 


I  Community  papers,  shoppers, 
TMC’s,  specialty  and  niche 
publications:  alternative,  black, 
ethnic,  religious,  gay  and  lesbian, 


I  Web  site  addresses,  ad  rates, 
installed  equipment,  special 
editions/sections,  newsprint  and 
other  commodity  consumption. 


VOL.  3 

•  Alphabetical  listing  of  personnel  from  Dailies, 
Weeklies,  Groups,  Services,  Shopper  and  Niche 
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competitors  said  to  be  able  to  avoid  tariffs. 

When  the  act  was  signed  into  law  in 
December  2003,  it  brought  relief  to  those 
needing  an  intermediate  chemical  —  one 
not  produced  in  the  United  States  since  the 
1990s  —  used  to  make  a  yellow  pigment. 

At  the  time,  Rucker  Wickline,  president  of 
Flint  subsidiary  CDR  Pigment  in  Elizabeth¬ 
town,  Ky.,  told  The  News-Enterprise  there 
that  U.S.  pigment  makers  should  not  be 
made  to  pay  duties  on  materials  when  there 
is  no  domestic  supplier  to  protect. 

In  the  end,  while  “there  was  some  relief 
on  that  particular  product,”recalls  Rogers, 
“the  total  impact  on  the  industry  was  mini¬ 
mal.”  A  dozen  companies  that  together  had 
paid  $1.2  million  yearly  (on  $30  million 
worth  of  the  chemical,  according  to  Rogers) 
now  pay  only  $500,000  total. 

Picky  about  their  petroleum 

So,  big  or  small,  foreign  or  domestic, 
family-owned  or  publicly  traded,  all  ink 
manufacturers  must  cope  with  the  cost 
of  crude  oil.  But  beyond  that  commodity 
figure,  oil  pricing  affects  ink  pricing  in  two 
ways,  according  to  Harbin. 

Of  the  naphthenic,  aromatic,  and  paraf¬ 
finic  compounds  found  in  different  oils,  the 
“big  crunch”  is  on  the  naphthenic  oils  used 
in  news  inks.  Refineries  are  inadequately 
supplied  with  this  type. 

What’s  more,  said 
Harbin,  “the  tire  indus¬ 
try  is  looking  to  switch” 
to  naphthenic  oil  from 
carcinogenic  aromatic 
oil  after  a  Swedish 
study  suggested  dust 
from  tire  wear  may  be 
hazardous.  Govern¬ 
ments  in  Europe  and 
Asia  have  mandated  a  complete  changeover 
to  naphthenic  oils  by  2009,  he  said.  (Paraf¬ 
fins,  or  alkanes,  are  saturated  open-chain 
hydrocarbons,  such  as  propane  and  butane. 
Naphthenic  and  aromatic  oils  have,  respec¬ 
tively,  saturated  and  unsaturated  hydrocar¬ 
bon  rings  with  paraffinic  branches.) 

The  second  reason  oil  prices  affect  ink 
prices  is  simply  that  most,  often  all,  ink  in¬ 
gredients  —  not  just  the  carrier  oil  —  are 
derived  from  petroleum. 

Calling  the  ink  business  “completely,  ut¬ 
terly  oil  dependent,”  Whalen  said  black  inks 
are  100%  oil-based  and  color  inks  75-80% 
oil-based,  with  “the  pigments  completely 
dependent  on  petrochemicals.”  In  fact,  he 
continued,  “with  the  exception  of  filler  clay, 
all  the  other  components  are,  or  contain 
enough  materials  to  make  them,  petroleum 
derived.”  Even  tree-based  rosin,  Whalen  ex¬ 


plained,  must  be  further  processed  using 
petroleum-based  intermediates  to  make  the 
rosin  usable  as  a  resin  in  [an  ink]  vehicle. 

The  costs  of  ink  components  other  than 
the  oil  respond  to  crude  oU  price  hikes  to 
almost  the  same  degree  that  ink  oil’s  cost 
does.  But  nothing  escapes  the  need  for  p)e- 
troleum  products  —  not  even  the  filler  clay, 
and  not  even  the  alternative  to  petroleum. 

Because  it  is  the  basis  for  most  fuels, 
lubricants,  and  pesticides,  petroleum’s  price 
affects  the  quarrying  and  grinding  of  min¬ 
eral  clay  for  filler  and  the  cultivation  and 
processing  of  soy  beans  for  vegetable  oil, 
as  well  as  the  delivery  of  both  finished 
products.  Still,  soy  may  be  amendable  to 
alternative  pest/disease  management,  and 
soybean  oil  is  the  principal  raw  material  for 
biodiesel  fuel  and  various  lubricants,  with 
work  under  way  on  engine  oil,  according 
to  Iowa  Soybean  Association  Marketing 
Director  Karen  Andersen. 

While  the  oil  in  most  of  the  news  ink  sold 
is  a  mineral  oil,  suitable  formulas  relying  on 
a  vegetable  oil  have  been  around  since  the 
late  1980s,  after  the  Newspaper  Association 
of  America  and  manufacturers  came  up 
with  an  ink  using  soybean  oil.  At  about  the 
same  time,  newspaper  flexography,  using 
water-based  inks,  began  catching  on.  Both 
were  developed  in  response  to  the  same 


thing:  the  previous  decade’s  oil  shortages. 

In  fact,  while  flexo’s  share  of  the  U.S. 
newspaper  market  leveled  off  at  under  3% 
of  dailies  after  12  years,  soy’s  fortunes  kept 
rising  in  offset  pressrooms,  more  than 
quadrupling  its  under-5%  1989  U.S.  market 
share  over  the  next  decade,  according  to  fig¬ 
ures  supplied  by  the  Iowa  Soybean  Associa¬ 
tion’s  National  Soy  Ink  Information  Center. 
The  success  of  inks  containing  soybean  oU 
instead  of  petroleum,  said  Harbin,  partly 
contributed  to  “stunting  flexo’s  growth.” 

Priced  by  the  barrel  or  bushel? 

“Probably  in  the  last  10  years  we’ve  had 
the  most  growth  in  [soy  ink]  usage,”  said 
Cate  Newberg,  the  Urbandale-based  infor¬ 
mation  center’s  manager  of  bio-based 
materials.  With  103  million  pounds  of  soy¬ 
bean  oil  used  annually  in  printing  ink. 


“we’ve  still  got  room  to  grow,”  the  center’s 
Web  site  proclciims.  “When  soy  ink  reaches 
its  full  potential,  it  will  consume  457  million 
pounds  of  soybean  oil  a  year.” 

A  non-toxic,  renewable  domestic  prod¬ 
uct,  soy  oil  makes  ink  that  prints  well  — 
some  say  better  than  petroleum-based  inks. 
But  soy’s  most  important  attribute  for  most 
papers  most  of  the  time  will  be  price.  And 
it’s  not  there  yet. 

A  bushel  of  beans  yields  11  pounds  of  oil 
selling  for  about  25  cents  per  pound,  or  just 
under  $2  per  gallon.  At  $60  per  42-gallon 
barrel,  crude  petroleum  is  still,  by  compari¬ 
son,  almost  a  bargain  at  $1.43  per  gallon. 

Prices  of  soy-  and  petroleum-based  ink 
oils  rise  and  fall  with  the  prices  of  crude  oil 
and  soybeans.  Soy,  however,  “doesn’t  fluctu¬ 
ate  as  wildly,”  said  Newberg. 

“Soy  is  more  expensive,  but  we  can  always 
make  the  switch,”  said  Harbin.  “Once  the 
[cost]  curves  cross,”  he  forecasts,  the  indus¬ 
try  will  shift  from  petroleum  to  soy. 

It’s  a  credible  outcome,  given  soy’s  proven 
performance  and  promotional  potential. 
Owing  to  cost,  most  papers  have  used  only 
black  soy  ink,  said  Newberg.  “But  now  I 
think  the  cost  is  very  comparable,”  she  said, 
for  color  inks. 

AD  suppliers  except  Impression  Inks 
advertise  soy-based  inks.  At  Flint,  where 
Harbin  said  “a  sizeable  amount  of  our  pro¬ 
duction  now  is  in  soy,”  a  range  of  inks  using 
each  oU  is  available.  The  price  of  its  low-end 
soy-based  product  is  roughly  comparable  to 
that  of  its  high-end  petroleum-based  prod¬ 
uct.  Priced  20%  higher  than  its  high-end 
petroleum-based  ink,  “our  highest-end  ink 
is  what  we  call  ‘rub-free  soy,”’  said  Harbin. 

Prices  of  both  petroleum  and  soybeans 
are  subject  to  the  whims  of  nature.  A  hot, 
dry  early  summer  threatened  the  size  of  the 
Midwest  soybean  crop,  pushing  up  prices.  It 
was  hoped  that  remnants  of  Hurricane 
Dennis,  which  threatened  oU  production  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  briefly  drove  up 
crude  prices,  would  cool  and  quench  the 
crop.  At  the  same  time,  however,  those  rains 
risked  carrying  soybean  rust  fungus  spores. 

Nevertheless,  with  a  harvest  of  as  much 
as  2.9  billion  bushels  expected  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  Great  Plains, 
Harbin  calls  the  United  States  “the  Saudi 
Arabia  of  soybean  oil.”  And  in  a  choice 
between  Mideast  oU  fields  or  Midwest  farm 
fields,  he  points  out,  dollars  spent  on  soy¬ 
bean  oU  stay  in  this  market  —  unless  they 
are  spent  on  South  America’s  beans,  which 
isn’t  a  bad  thing.  Led  by  Brazil,  the  conti¬ 
nent  is  the  second-largest  producer,  and  its 
growing  season  is  North  America’s  winter, 
making  for  a  constant  supply.  11 


Priced  by  the  pound,  ink  deliveries  can  run  to  thousands  of  gallons 
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sion.  For  instance,  Tammeus  said  he 
doesn’t  “shape”  his  writing  to  avoid  upset¬ 
ting  people  —  and,  in  fact,  occasionally 
writes  hard-hitting  columns  that  raise 
the  hackles  of  public  figures.  “But  it’s 
not  especially  my  calling,”  said  the  Star 
staffer,  who  cited  several  advantages  of 
taking  a  nicer  approach. 

“It  means  that  after  work,  I  don’t  have 
to  start  my  car  with  a  remote  device,” 
joked  Tammeus,  who’s  syndicated  by 
Knight  Ridder/Tribune  News  Service.  He 
added,  more  seriously,  that  remaining 
positive  “means  that,  because  of  my 
work,  people  can  find  some  evidence  in 
the  newspaper  that  not  all  hope  has  been 
extinguished  in  the  world.” 

Tammeus  emphasized  that  kinder, 
gentler  columns  don’t  have  to  contain 
drivel.  “They  can  be  full  of  passion  and 
emotion  and  insight,”  he  explained.  “They 
can  actually  help  people  understand  life 
better.  And  they  can  make  you  friends.” 

He  mentioned  a  series  of  columns  he 
\vrote  about  the  four  seasons,  including 
how  autumn  can  help  people  think  about 
“the  need  to  prepare  for  death.”  Soon 
after,  a  woman  wrote  to  say  she  had  the 
column  read  aloud  at  the  graveside  serv¬ 
ice  for  her  son,  who  had  died  of  leukemia 
at  the  age  of  18.  “I  made  a  friend,”  said 
Tammeus.  “Or,  at  least,  I  pleased  some¬ 
one  I  didn’t  know.” 

Addressing  Bykofsky,  he  quipped: 

“My  columns  get  read  at  funerals.  Yours 
get  read  at  arraignments  and  parole 
hearings.” 

In  response,  Bykofsky  jokingly  told 
E^P:  “Mr.  Rogers  attacked  me  without 
provocation!” 

Tammeus  recalled  that  he  aimed  some 
digs  at  Bykofsky  to  liven  up  the  session. 
“I  actually  have  great  respect  for  Stu  and 
what  he  does,”  said  the  Star  columnist. 
Bykofsky  said  the  same  of  Tammeus. 

During  the  Q&A  portion  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,  Tammeus  said  another  way  to  re¬ 
main  on  friendly  terms  with  readers  is 
to  be  responsive.  The  columnist  answers 
his  own  phone,  and  replies  to  all  e-mail 
and  snail  mail. 

Tammeus,  who  joined  the  Star  in  1970, 
said  it’s  possible  that  his  friendlier  writ¬ 
ing  approach  is  becoming  less  common 
in  today’s  politically  divided  times.  He 
noted  that  things  such  as  talk  radio  have 
influenced  some  columnists  to  become 
more  “in  your  face.”  However,  Tammeus 
added  that  many  columnists,  including 
those  at  medium  and  smaller  dailies. 


At  NSNC  conference 


How  friendly  should  columnists  get  with  those  they  cover,  and 
with  readers?  Tammeus  and  Bykofsky  wrestle  with  the  question 

BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

ONE  OF  THE  SESSIONS  CREATING  THE  MOST  “BUZZ”  AT 

the  June  23-26  National  Society  of  Newspaper 
Columnists  conference  in  Grapevine,  Texas,  fea¬ 
tured  a  debate  about  whether  columnists  should 
worry  about  being  “friends”  with  readers  and  the 
people  they  cover.  It’s  not  a  frivolous  question,  especially  at  a  time 
when  journalists  are  held  in  low  esteem  for  reasons  ranging  from 
perceived  arrogance  to  ethical  violations.  Unfortunately,  E^P 
missed  the  “friends”  talk  because  it  was  covering  a  simultaneous 

NSNC  session  about  ethics  for  E^P  News’  Stu  Bykofsky.  We  also  looked  at 

Online.  So  we  interviewed  the  two  transcripts  of  their  remarks  and  listened 

debaters  —  The  Kansas  City  Star's  Bill  to  a  recording  of  the  session. 

Tammeus  (who  argued  for  the  friendlier  Bykofsky  and  Tammeus  weren’t  always 

approach)  and  The  Philadelphia  Daily  in  opposition  during  their  NSNC  discus- 


Longtime  Philadelphia  Daily  News  columnist  Stu  Bykofsky  says,  “The  best  you  can  do  is  be  fair. 
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continue  to  be  “friendly  voices.” 

Bykofsky,  who  joined  the  Daily  News 
in  1972,  wrote  a  local  gossip  feature  from 
1987  to  2004  before  starting  a  more 
general  column.  As  a  gossip  writer,  “I 
acquired  a  lot  of  new  ‘friends,’”  Bykofsky 
recalled.  “But  1  have  been  around  long 
enough  to  know  they  were  friends  of  the 
guy  writing  the  column,  not  me  personal¬ 
ly.  In  the  year  since  I  surrendered  that 
beat,  I  hear  from  practically  none  of 
them,  which  is  how  I  expected  it  to  be.” 

He  added:  “Most  of  the  people  you 
encounter  aren’t  bad  people,  but  they 
want  your  platform  for  their  own  ends. 
That’s  fine,  as  long  as  you  understand 
what  you  have  is  a  business  relationship. 
They  will  be  with  you  as  long  as  your 
business  and  theirs  coincide.”  After  that, 
“you’re  history.” 

When  a  columnist  writes  something 
negative  about  a  person,  continued 
Bykofsky,  that  person  “almost  always  vdll 
take  it  personally.”  The  results  might  be 
“anything  from  a  lawsuit  to  a  whispering 
campaign  to  death  threats.  I’ve  had  all 
three,”  noted  the  Daily  News  staffer. 

“The  best  you  can  do  is  be  fair,”  said 


The  Kansas  City  Star's 
Bill  Tammeus  spared 
listeners  any  bull  dur¬ 
ing  the  NSNC  confab. 


adding  jokingly, 

\“I  hate  when  that 
happens!” 

Columnists  who 
periodically  reveal 
negative  informa¬ 
tion  that  needs 
revealing  should 
remember  that 
they’re  doing  it  in 
the  public  interest. 
“I  owe  that  to  my 

readers.  I’m  working  for  them,”  said 
Bykofsky.  Tammeus  agreed:  “Your  first 
employer  is  the  reader.  You’re  there  to 
tell  the  truth.” 

Looking  back  at  the  session,  Tammeus 
feels  many  in  the  audience  were  seeking 
advice  to  help  them  steer  a  middle  way. 
“They  were  trying,”  said  the  columnist, 
“to  get  at  the  question  of  how  to  be  au¬ 
thentic  in  their  work  without  being  too 
strident  or  too  wimpy.” 


Bykofsky,  who  won  the  NSNC’s  2003 
Will  Rogers  Humanitarian  Award  for 
his  charitable  work.  How  does  he  test  a 
column  for  fairness?  “Insert  your  own 
name  for  the  name  of  the  person  you’re 
\vriting  about,  and  see  how  it  feels,”  he 
answered. 

Fairness  obviously  includes  trying  to 
get  the  subject’s  response  before  a  nega¬ 
tive  piece  goes  to  print.  “They  may  have 
a  side  that’s  defensible,”  said  Bykofsky, 


CiassAdd  Service  enables  publishers  to  offer 
customers  a  temporary,  private  and  secure 
phone  number  to  use  in  a  classified  ad. 


Benefits  for  Your  Publication: 

•  Generate  additional  revenue 
&  increase  profits 

•  Attractive  up-sell  option  for 
your  classified  customer 

•  No  capital  investment 

•  Simple  to  implement,  manage  &  bill 


The  seller's  real  phone  number  stays  private 
and  protected  from  the  public,  which  helps 
keep  them  safe  and  deter  identity  theft.  Calls 
are  seamlessly  forwarded  to  the  seller's 
office,  home  or  cell  phone  or  wherever  they 
would  like  to  be  reached. 
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NEWSPAPER  STOCK  PERFORMANCE 


Gannett  (GCI) 

Dow  Jones  (DJ) 

Knight  Ridder  (KRI) 
Tribune  (TRB) 

New  York  Times  (NYD 
E.W.  Scripps  (SSP) 
Washington  Post  (WPO) 
Belo  (BLC) 

McClatchy  (MNI) 

Media  General  (MEG) 

Lee  (LEE) _ 

DJ  U.S.  Publishing  Index 
DJ  U.S.Total  Market  Index 


July  14  close 

72.69 

36.86 

62.13 

35.75 

31.39 
47.60 

854.45 

24.39 
67.22 

66.40 
41.33 

307.13 

295.59 


-10.76 

-12.86 

-9.02 

-17.09 

-27.00 

-7.57 

-3.76 

-0.97 

-3.99 

7.57 

-10.62 

-1.83 

12.49 


%  change 

30  days  ended  July  14 
-2.32 
3.05 
1.02 
-0.14 
1.36 
-2.86 
-0.06 
-1.26 
-0.68 
2.30 

_ -1.12 

0.66 

2.23 

Source:  Dow  Jones  Indexes 


Source:  TNS  Media  Intelligence 


NEWSPAPER  WEB  SITE  RATINGS 


Visited  Web  Site  in  Past  Month  (May  11, 2005) 

Newspaper  site  Visitors  over  18  Logged  (OOC 


WashingtonposLcom  {The  Washington  Post) 


1,473.5 


Cincinnati.com  {The  Cincinnati  Enquirer) 

551.1 

36.5 

0MAHA.com  {Omaha  Wohd-Herald) 

186.2 

35.5 

MYSA.com  {San  Antonio  Express-News) 

441.4 

33.4 

Kansascltystar.com  {The  Kansas  City  Star) 

439.1 

32.7 

AJC.com  {The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution) 

1,092.5 

32.5 

Signonsandiego.com  {The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune) 

715.0 

32.0 

Mlive.com  {The  Ann  Arbor  News) 

83.5 

31.5 

Madison.com  {Wis.  State  Journal/The  Capital  Times) 

126.7 

31.2 

Charlotte.com  {The  Charlotte  Observer) 

379.0 

31.1 

Hamptonroads/Pilotonline.com  {The  Virginian-Pilot) 

359.6 

31.1 

Ctnow.com  {The  Hartford  Courant) 

274.9 

30.6 

Kentucky.com  Ujexington  Herald-Leader) 

115.0 

29.7 

Jacksonville.com  {The  Florida  TImes-Unlon) 

268.4 

29.6 

Tennessean.com  {The  Tennessean) 

285.3 

29.2 

MERGERS  &  ACQUISITION  11 

ACTIVITY:  JANUARY-JUNE 


First  Half  of  2004  vs.  First  Half  of  2005  (in  millions) 

Newspapers 


I  $3,341 


Consumer  Magazines 

2004  |$127 

2005  Hi^H$l>866 

Online 

2004  (^^■^■$2,068 


Business-to-Business  Magazines 

2004  —$1,080 

2005  ■^■■$1,708 


$5,817 


Source:  The  Jordan,  Edmiston  Group  Inc. 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  INDEX  ll 


2005  performance  compared  to  2004 
GAINS/LOSSES  IN  RETAIL  CATEGORIES 

Retail  category  YTD  Gain/loss%  Apr.  2005  Gain/loss% 


Apparel/accessory  stores 

-8% 

-8% 

Auto/access/equip. 

.8% 

6% 

Bookstores 

-11% 

-14% 

Department/discount  stores 

-1% 

-6% 

Drug  stores 

-10% 

19% 

Electronic/computer  stores 

16% 

16% 

Food/liquor  stores 

-4% 

-7% 

Furniture/appliance  stores 

4% 

17% 

Home  improvement 

17% 

22% 

Jewelry  stores 

6% 

5% 

Office  equip,  supplies 

-3% 

-6% 

Sporting/craft/hobby 

6% 

-2% 

Source:  Nielsen  Monitor-Plus 


BREAKOUT:  AUTO 
ADVERTISING  ON  THE  WEB 


Online  Ad  Spending  2004 


16.6% 
/  \  15.7% 


Last  year,  auto  dealers,  dealer 
associations,  and  manufactur¬ 
ers  spent  $1.2  billion  on  the 
Web  (4%  of  total  auto  ad 
spending). 

■  Autotrader.com  ■  Newspaper  sites 

■  Autobytel  ■  Trader  Online 

■  TV  station  sites  ■  All  other  sites 

Source:  Borrell  Associates  Inc. 
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MONTH  IN  REVIEW 


Paps  a  visit  at  W  Online 

Regular  visitors  to  E&P  Online  may  already 
have  seen  some  of  the  stories  below.  But 
for  those  who  would  take  advantage  of  our 
Web  reporting,  here’s  a  recap  of  some  of  E&P's  top 
stories  for  the  past  few  weeks.  If  you  haven't  done 
so  already,  activate  your  registration  now  by  visiting 
www.editorandpublisher.com/activate. 


JUNE 

07  Is  Dick  Cheney  the  new  ‘Baghdad 
LI  Bob’?  When  the  Veep  insists  that  the 
insurgency  in  Iraq  is  in  its  “last  throes,” 
Greg  Mitchell  in  his  Pressing  Issues 
column  revisits  some  of  the  classic  quotes 
from  Saddam’s  spokesman  during  the 
U.S.  invasion. 

To  EDIT  OR  NOT  TO  EDIT?  That  is  the 
question,  when  it  comes  to  citizen  Web 
forums.  Steve  Outing  in  Stop  the  Presses 
explores  the  legal  problems  and  solutions. 


Editorial  Cartoon  of  the  Month 


7  t  'c^ 


VfeU,  thats 

the  democratic 
waytolnandleit. 


BOB  ENGLEHART,  THE  HARTFORD  (CT.) 

COURANT,  JULY  6 


IOne  for  wn  hdicwval  In  his  column, 
USA  Today  founder  Al  Neuharth  makes 
the  bold  call  for  a  U.S.  pullout  from  Iraq, 
sooner  rather  than  later. 

3  The  Endangered  Press  On  the  eve  of 
Independence  Day,  Mark  Fitzgerald  in 
his  Newspaper  Beat  column  considers  the 
fall  of  the  press  from  beloved  watchdog  to 
public  whipping  boy. 


Lettf;rs  Perfect?  E^P  introduces  a 
new  online  forum  on  its  home  page,  with 
letters  from  readers  updated  daily  and  in 
more  prominent  positions. 

10  Cooper  Tejitifies  to  gr.and  jury 
lU  We  exclusively  carry  the  complete  text 
of  remarks  made  by  the  reporter  and  his 
attorney  to  the  press  afterward. 


6LANDM.ARK  D.AY  .AS 

Judith  Miller  goes 
TOJML  Breaking  cover¬ 
age  of  the  day  the  New 
York  Times  reporter  goes 
to  jail  and  Time's  Matt 
Cooper  barely  avoids  it. 

Numerous  stories  on 

Miller  and  Cooper  follow  Who  will  portray  them  in  “Plamegate,”  the  movie?  The  New  York  Times’  Judy  Miller, 
on  succeeding  days.  Time’s  Matt  Cooper,  Scott  McClellan,  and  Washington  Post  columnist  Robert  Novak. 


11  Rovii  DID  TALK  TO  Nov.ak  The  New 
It  York  Times  and  AP  break  stories  on 
the  long-rumored  chat,  but  views  differ 
on  what  it  all  means. 

The  P.R.-Journalism  Link  In  Shoptalk, 
a  longtime  college  publicist  argues  against 
the  trend  toward  linking  public  relations 
and  journalism  at  j-schools.  On  July  17, 

-  also  in  Shoptalk,  one 

editor  disagrees. 


1C  PL.AME  gets  THE 
Id  “G.ate In  Pressing 
Issues,  the  Plame  scan¬ 
dal  finally  earns  its 
“Plamegate”  tag.  Will 
Gannon  &  Guckert 
be  the  new  Woodward 
&  Bernstein? 


11  Computer  virus?  Other  papers  may 
1 1  join  the  Los  Angeles  Times  in  advising 
reporters  to  keep  the  names  of  anony¬ 
mous  sources  off  their  hard  drives,  for 
fear  of  court  actions  to  obtain  them. 


Not-so-great  Scott?  At  a  White  House 
briefing,  reporters  go  wild  in  pressing 
Press  Secretary  Scott  McClellan  on  the 
emerging  Plame/Rove  case. 


On  the  Q2  On  this  and  next  two  days, 
several  stories  on  top  companies’  earnings 
reports  for  the  second  quarter,  along  with 
analysis  of  advertising  trends. 

Intf:rnal  KR  debate  on  war  After  a 
Knight  Bidder  columnist  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  labels  Iraq  war  coverage  too  nega¬ 
tive,  the  chain’s  Baghdad  chief  pens  a 
rejoinder,  carried  in  Pressing  Issues. 


10  L.A.  TIME  ISSLTiS  NEW'  EHTHCS  RULES 
lU  Also  covers  use  of  anonymous  sources 
and  how  to  avoid  ending  up  in  jail. 

in  The  EMBEDDED  REPORTER  WHO  GAY’S 
10  US  THE  ‘Atomic  age’  A  special 
60th  anniversary  report  on  William  L. 
Laurence  of  The  New  York  Times,  who 
had  a  bigger  role  in  selling  “The  Bomb” 
to  the  world  than  any  other  American. 
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Shoptalk 


What  happens  when  a  reporter  turns  political  strategist? 

The  Blade  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  on  top  of  the  news- 
paper  world,  thanks  to  its  “Coingate”  reports  (see 
p.  34).  But  while  the  paper  is  rightly  thumping  its 
chest  with  each  new  revelation,  it’s  also  coming 
under  some  scrutiny  —  not  for  what  it  has  printed, 
but  for  what  it  may  not  have.  Rumors  swirl  around  a  veteran  Blade 
scribe,  former  political  reporter  Fritz  Wenzel.  Nothing  at  all  is 
proven,  but  it’s  worth  recalling  the  dangers  —  even  if  it’s  just 
in  public  perception  —  of  jumping  from  political  campaigning 
to  political  reporting  and  back  again. 


Wenzel,  a  longtime  GOP  campaign 
worker  in  Oregon,  spent  10  years  on  the 
Blade  politics  beat  before  returning  to  the 
world  of  political  consulting  in  May,  virtual¬ 
ly  the  day  after  he  left  the  paper.  One  of  the 
key  contacts  he  made  along  the  way  was 
the  man  now  at  the  center  of  the  Coingate 
accusations,  Tom  Noe,  a  major 
Republican  fiind-raiser  who  at¬ 
tended  the  wedding  of  Wenzel’s 
son,  P.J.,  a  state  GOP  employee. 

Noe’s  wife,  Bernadette,  even 
praised  Wenzel  during  a  GOP 
Lincoln  Day  Dinner  this  spring. 

“It  was  obvious  that  [Wenzel] 
was  a  Republican,  he  never  hid 
the  fact,”  Dennis  Lang,  interim 
chair  of  the  Lucas  County 
Republican  Central  Committee, 
told  me  last  month.  “But  bis  work  stayed 
in  neutral  ground.” 

Not  according  to  the  Lucas  County 
Democratic  Party,  which  devoted  a  page  on 
its  Web  site  to  blasting  Wenzel  for  alleged 
inaccuracy  and  bias.  Suspicions  about 
partisan  leanings  were  fiirther  fueled  when 
Wenzel  signed  on  as  media  strategist  for 
Jean  Schmidt,  the  GOP  nominee  for  an 
open  Cincinnati-area  congressional  seat 
that  voters  will  fill  in  a  special  August 
election  (she  won  a  primary  on  June  14). 


Disclosure  records  show  Wenzel  received 
$30,000  from  Schmidt’s  campaign  on  May 
16,  the  day  his  last  column  for  the  paper 
appeared,  and  three  days  after  he  left  the 
Blade.  He  got  another  $30,000  from  those 
coffers  a  week  later,  according  to  records. 
Part  of  the  money  went  to  media  buys. 

Wenzel’s  career  change  also 
renewed  rumors,  so  far  unsub¬ 
stantiated,  that  his  ties  to  Noe 
and  the  GOP  may  help  explain 
why  he  not  only  failed  to  uncov¬ 
er  Coingate  but  also  a  related 
Noe  scandal  involving  alleged 
illegal  funneling  of  contribu¬ 
tions  to  President  Bush’s  2004 
camp2dgn.  Several  Blade  editors 
told  me  they’d  heard  rumors 
that  Wenzel  learned  as  early  as 
Januaiy  2004  about  a  federal  investigation 
into  Noe’s  alleged  illegal  donations,  none 
of  which  emerged  in  the  press  until  this 
past  spring. 

Wenzel,  in  a  statement  to  E&P,  said  he 
“promptly  informed  Blade  editors”  in  the 
spring  of 2004  after  hearing  that  Noe 
might  have  been  involved  in  campaign 
irregularities,  but  that  he  could  never  prove 
anything  because  “no  source  ever  produced 
any  evidence.”  Dave  Murray,  the  Blade's 
special  projects  editor,  told  me  the  paper 


had  a  reporter  check  out  the  rumors,  and 
found  that  Wenzel  knew  nothing.  Editor 
Ron  Royhab  said  he  did  not  know  “what 
Fritz  may  or  may  not  have  known,”  but  did 
not  believe  he  would  purposely  withhold 
information. 

John  R.  Block,  the  Blade’s  publisher  and 
editor-in-chief,  acknowledges  that  Wenzel 
might  have  known  about  the  investigation, 
but  not  Noe’s  involvement,  and  in  any  case, 
it  was  a  grand  jury  with  no  leaks.  He  con¬ 
tends  Wenzel’s  failure  to  follow  it  might 
have  been  more  laziness  than  bias.  “For 
whatever  reason,  Fritz  did  not  call  this  to 
our  attention,”  Block  told  me.  “But  anyone 
who  says  he  did  it  for  politics,  it’s  a  cheap 
shot.  I  don’t  believe  with  an  agenda  in  mind 
he  sat  on  the  story.  He  might  have  been  lazy 
with  the  story.  But  I’m  sure  any  reporter  on 
a  beat  makes  a  mistake  with  a  story.” 

The  publisher  went  on  to  defend  Wenzel, 
saying  that  he  had  a  lot  to  juggle.  Wenzel 
was  based  in  Toledo,  and  the  Coingate  story 
eventually  emerged  out  of  Columbus.  “He 
had  to  get  everything  —  the  municipal, 
county  and  state  and  national  [stories],” 
Block  said.  “It  is  a  rumor  beat,  and  a  lot  of 
what  passes  on  the  political  beat  is  gossip. 
They  hear  a  lot  of  stufi?’  The  publisher 
agreed,  however,  that  if  either  the  contribu¬ 
tion  or  Coingate  scandal  had  been  reported 
before  Election  Day,  it  “might  have”  cost 
Bush  the  election,  but  added,  “I  don’t 
believe  we  were  in  a  position  to  bring  it  out 
before  Election  Day.”  (The  Blade  endorsed 
John  Kerry  for  president.) 

Other  editors  at  the  paper  contend  that 
rumors  about  Noe’s  alleged  link  to  illegal 
campaign  contributions  were  swirling  for 
years,  but  nailing  them  down  was  not  possi¬ 
ble.  “Did  he  hear  things?”  Assistant  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor  LuAnn  Sharp  asked,  referring  to 
Wenzel.  “Yes,  but  we  till  heard  things.  Many 
reporters  had  heard  about  those  rumors.” 

Block  said,  “There  was  always  a  concern 
that  Fritz  was  a  Republican.  He  became 
social  fnends  [with  Noe],  and  that  is  always 
a  danger  for  a  reporter.  But  you  don’t  want 
your  reporters  to  be  social  outcasts.  It  is 
unrealistic  to  think  that  they  cannot  have 
those  relationships.” 

But  Block  admitted  that  he  was  not 
pleased  about  Wenzel  jumping  quickly 
right  into  a  partisan  political  race  in  May, 
adding,  “There  is  no  question  that  percep¬ 
tion  is  reality  in  this  business.”  11 
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remaining  to  be  done.  Helping  citizens  gain  responsive 


state  government  is  one  more  way  Heorst  Newspapers 


deliver  excellence  every  day. 


Hearst  Newspapers 


-  I.I  .  ;  ■  ■  »  i" 

The  first  legislative  report  card  by  the  Albany  Times  Union  showed  lawmakers  where  reforms  were  needed  in  state  government 


Where  readers  turned 
to  see  if  state  government 
was  making  the  grade. 


New  York  state  officials  have  a  history  of  operating  as  if  no 
one  was  paying  attention.  Legislators  passed  laws  late  at 
night  without  public  debate,  approved  multi-billion-dollar 
budget  bills  with  little  scrutiny,  and  failed  to  meet  the 
deadline  for  completing  the  budget  for  20  straight  years. 


When  the  legislature  convened  in  January,  the  Times 
Union  editorial  board  laid  out  a  clear  reform  agenda 
and  vowed  to  publish  regular  report  cards  on  how  the 
Democratic-dominated  Assembly,  the  Republican-led 
Senate  and  the  Republican  governor  met  the  challenge. 
In  the  first  report  card,  the  grades  were  mainly  D’s  and 
F’s.  Front-page  stories  pointed  to  the  issues  raised  by 
reformers  and,  in  an  editorial  series,  “State  of  Reform," 
the  Times  Union  sent  an  important  message:  Citizens 
deserve  results,  not  rhetoric. 


Reforms  came  slowly,  but  progress  was  seen  in  the  first 
on-time  state  budget  in  two  decades,  an  end  to 
"empty-seat  voting”  by  absent  legislators,  tougher  state 
ethics  laws,  and  more  oversight  of  700-plus  state  agen¬ 
cies.  The  Times  Union’s  final  report  card  gave  lawmakers 
abave-average  grades,  but  reminded  them  of  the  work 


Elizabeth  Benjamin,  Reporter 
Cindy  Shultz,  Photographer 


Politicians  assumed  voters  weren't  paying  attention.  But 
the  Times  Union  covers  state  government  as  its  community's 
biggest  industry,  and  last  fall  editors  and  reporters 
decided  deeper  journalism  might  awaken  interest. 
Political  writer  Elizabeth  Benjamin  and  photographer 
Cindy  Shultz  set  out  on  a  six-day,  1 ,200-mile  trek  across 
the  state  to  talk  with  voters.  The  result  was  a  six-part  series 
and  blog  that  revealed  a  groundswell  of  dissatisfacfion 
with  the  status  quo.  You  can  view  the  whole  story  at 
timesunion.com/opinion/legreport.asp. 
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